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ita iffrated with m any Curious Remarks 
and }:xperiments by the Author and 
‘Tranflator. 
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FITS Treatife of the Wonderful 

, Springs of Modena, publifhe ta 
Latin by Bernard Ramoiazzini Phyfice- 
an of that Lown, & Tran flated by me,tho' 
it has upon view had the approbation of 
the moft Knowiag Mr. _ befide the moft 
Eminent Phyficians of the Calledge, and 
orhers,as the moft admirable piece of Na- 
tural Hiftory that bath yet feen Day in 
our Englith World; for therein are at once 
difcovered the changes that Nature hath 
a 2 not 
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not made Dut in fome thoufand of years + 
det feab! e for me to 


Affairs , Curious 
Nature, and Stranger, ynder your 
Patrociny, to do that fervice to the 
Levers of Knowledge , that Sir Mat- 
thew Hales makes the. Clock- Maker. to 
do to the Phulofophers; for he fuppofes 
that ina Country abounding with feve- 
ral Seéts of Philofophers, yet gimeae re” 
7) 


ach arene Tee 


ed till then, with rhe able Invention of 
as and Clocks, acarionty contriv’d 
Clock mere expres’: 4 fa put tek viEeW, yee 
fo that tiney fould have pe accefs ta leck. 
into tbe hide of if, Tie Epicureans 
wold A like Ly: at trio: wrett to (Pe for ‘FuUltOUs 
concourfe of Atoms , the Perpatetick 
to the camtemperation of the Four Ele~ 
ments, and the Cartefian to his three 
Principles, every, one according to the 
Fancies be was prepoffefe with, but the 
Clatk- Maker, whom he fuppofes b behina 
the Curtain tobearallthzy fay, fteps out 
and by ¢ ope: ning the Clock, fhews bow ‘pitts 
they are all lof the ] ruth, by Urine them 
fee the Spring, and the contri vance of 
the Wheels, on lotich tie Motion of bis 
Exgine depends, and thatit was he who 
madeit. Inthe fora Manner, Nature 
her felf, by the Pen: of this Obferving 
Italian, feems N0é teltly to give a beck Fs 
the pre fimeptior of ber pr ‘erended Inter- 
praneny whowll pafsa Fu: nt on ber 
molt bidden Works where they never 
coulda pretend to pate tve leaft obferva~ 
tion, on which to found their F. tadement. 
The refpe £ the Author thews to Scriptur: 
* Authority, is the rather remarkable 
455 aie 
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bim, that he is a Roman Catholick, 
who by ws are charged with the contrary 
Vice, which makes the fault of the Theo- 
vijt, @ profeffed Proteftant, more black, — 
that 1s fo bold in contradiiting it, and 
making it [peak untruth to accommodate 
at felf to tke capacity of the Vulgar, 
which tho? fome Pious Divines have al- 
lowed in paffaces of Sertpture, where the 
Phenomena of Nature are fpoken of by the 
by, (which yer 1 provetobe a miftake in 
the Confutation of the Theory) yet to 
make the whole firft chapter of Genefis, 
wherein the Spirit of Gad does &com- 
pofito, give an account of the Creation 
falfe, is apiece of Prefumption few have 

been cuilty of befides our T heoréft. 
4s for the Confutation of the Theory, 
tho? the performance may be {hort of what 
the Subjetbrequir’d, yet I hope the defien 
will please you, which isto vindicate the 
truth of the Scriptures, for whith Iknow 
ou have a great veneration, from the 
falfe loffes and perverfions of fome that 
feem to have fiudied Divinity, for no- 
thing elfe but toridicule it, which they do 
the. more remarkably, that almoft in the 
fame breath they pretend a great refpeit 
to 
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to it, in which’) endea het he dale tht 
the 1283 the Theor: ft cavels at, 4aréte 
be tnd A to {peak accor aing to the 
Lruth of e things and nat according to 
the falfe 0; pinion ‘of “the Lenorant vul Iga iY. 
If inthis my [mall endeavour, I may Phd 
your Patrociny, Ejeal not Care il bie tle 
pleafure of thefe men of Epnetus, whofe 
trade it w to maRE Shrine ee teahi $ their 
Diana of ges etical Fhilofopby, I me an 
who in their Clofets make Aistache of rhe 
World, preferibe Lawsto Nature, x pith 
out ever confulting her by Observation 
and Experience, who (to ufe th 1e N ove 
Lerd Verulams words) like the Spider, 
with great labour, [pin a curious Cob- web 
out of their Brains, that ws gooa fo n= 
thing but to be [wept down, which tho tt 
has a great fhew of reafon, ineffect, bas 
no better right to that venerable Tate 
than the Fancies of thofe who are faid 
to make Wind-mills in their Hlead. I 
have given the whole Book the Title of 
The. Abyffinian Philofophy confuted, 
becaufe as the Preface is 4 confutation of 
the gle AG fo tf you read Rammazzini 
from page & 88, at the end, to page 102. 
you.will find that the: Theory ws much the 

a 4 fame 
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fare with the Abyffinian Philofophy,7f 
not taken from it, which being evidentto 
be a mere fittion, is ground enough for 
the Title, and Confutati-n enough tho? I 
fhould fay no more. J fhall not farther 
ineroach upon your time, but here make 


an end, afeer Ihave fuvfcribea my felf, 


Worthy Sir, 


Your moft Affectionate, 


and Devoted Servant. 


Ro. St. Clair. 


VW Hen this Book came firft to my 
¥¥ hand, by the favourof a Friend, 
who about a year and a half a go, 
brought it from Jtaly, after once read- 
ing J was fo taken with the principal 
matter of Fact therein Contained, and 
the lagenious things with which.tne 
Author Illuftrates it, that I would not 
pare with it till bcould fend it abroad 
in an Eaglifh Drefs., as being better 
than any other Argument, to fhew the 
vanity of thefe Mens Labours, that 
would defcribe to us a World of their 
own Fancying, inftead of one of God’s 
Making, who when they have fet it out 
to the beft advantage, can difcover to 
us at the beft, but a bare-conjecture, 
which leaves the Mind uncertain, in- 
{tead of fatisfying it with folid Reafon, 
and is unprofitable either as to Life or 
Religion ; yet if that were the worlt 
oft, might be born with as other lux- 
a § uriances 


ae a 
ipibe’ Reader. 
Biances of Humane Wit, that often 
pends ic {elf on fuperfluicies, when ic 
is not {ufficient for things of real ufe. 


floc haber ingentnim -bumanum ut cum 
aad folida, Non fuffictr in fuperracua 
fe effundat. Verulum. 


But when they come to overturn the 
Sctipture, to eftablifh their own Pro- 
phane Fancies,2s our Theorift has done, 
in favour of aSpurious Brat, of which 
he will needs be counted the Father Bun 
this [think every one according to his 
ability ought to oppofe ic. Yet what 
fatisfatory account can we expect 
from fnch, of the Old World, and its 
great Change, fo remote from us, that 
can giveus fo little account of the Pre- 
fent World, and the things in it, 
which yet would be by far more nfeful 
tO us. 

The Theorift has indeed fet out this 
Fi€tion of his, with all the advantages 
of a fmooth ftile, which I believe hath 
procur’d it fo good a reception with 
the generality, who are more taken 
with fine Words, than plain, tho? fo- 


lid 


Tothe Reader, 


lid Reafons; but if we may judge of 
the Buyers Inclination by the tendeucy 
of the Book, 1 am yet willing to have 
the Charity for the Theonjt, that 
‘twas mot the defign of theAuthor; 
they are the fame Perfons, who pre- 
tend they will not belicve many things 
in Scripture, becaufé they cannot fee a 
Reafon for them, and yet they do 
greedily entertain this Theory, and 
the Fictions of Des Cartes, which dif- 
fer little from the dby/fidian Fittion or 
Hypothefis, as willappear,toany that 
compares both, with what isin this 
Book tranflated from the Jralian, only 
they have new vampd it, and fetit out 
in atother Drefs to make it pafs for 
their own. But after I had taken a 
nearer view of the Author's Opinion, 
and what he advances in favour of it, 
1 found it fo full of contraditions to 
Scripture and Realon, yet join’d with 
a very high conceit of his own Fancies, 
(a fault I find very common among the 
Abyfinian Philofophers) that I had 
once thought of not meddling with it, 
as an endie{fs labour, upon which ac- 
count qifo, { have not meddled with 
a Book Printed at Oxford; Anve . 

é 


To the Reader. 

De Antris Lathiferis, efpecially feeing 
the Learned and Pious Mr. Warren bas 
_ already done it fo fully, that he has lett 
little to be added toit ; but conficer- 
ing that he bignefs of his Book might 
ob{truct the attaining of the end for 
which he defign’d it, vz. to undeceive 
the generality of Readers, who being 
the leaft confidering, perhaps have not 
allowed themfelves lime to read fo large 
a Treatife, or at leaft fo attentively as 
it deferves; upon this confideration, 
(lfay) 1 refum’d my former thoughts, 
with defign to be as brief as poflible, 
yet without omitting any thing mate- 
rial in the Theory that deferv’a an 
Anfwer. The Author begins fel. 
Theor. eh. 1V.. The Form of the Aate- 
diluviaa Earth, was different from the 
prefent Borm of it, which» that. he 
might nor feem to dittate with an 
duris on he promifes to prove firft from 
Scripture, fecondly by Reafons, both a 
Priori & Pofteriori. 

Now that we may fee if the perfor- 
mance anfwer to fo areat uhdertakings, 
we fhall firft examine his main Argu- 
ments from Scripture, and efpecially 
chatiof St.Perer, 1 1.ch. 3.9,6.ver. For 

this 
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this they willingly are ignorant of, that 
bythe Word of Goa toe Heavens were of 
Old, and the Earth fianding out of the 
Water and in the Water. ¥.6. Whereby 
the World that then was, being over flow- 
ed with Water, perifhed. Upom thie 
Rock, Clays the Theorift, prophanely 
alluding to our Saviours words to Sr. 
Peter) dowechiefly build the Theory as 
to Scripture Authority ; and we always 
thought this an unmoveable foundation, 
Which yet! we fhall find upon a due 
fearch, te be unftable as.Water, and 
therefore cannct hold. 

The words of the Text the Theory 
explains thus, The Apoftle manifeftly 
diftinguifhes between the Old World 
and the New, and efpecially becaufe cf 
the different natural ftates, or ‘their 
different fhapes and qualities of Mat- 
ter. Secondly, He intimates that the 
form of the Axtediluvian World was 
the caufe of the Deluge. Thirdly, He 
fays exprefly , the World perifht in 
the Deluge. 

The Authour  himfelf 
fays,. That. the Sacred. Theor, I, 1. 
Writers, when they treat P- 114: 
of Natural things, do not 
thereby 
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thereby intend to inftrulk win Nata- 
val Philofophy, but to infufe into our 
Minds Holy Affettions, and a Venera- 
tion of the God of \frael, whom they 
Preach, May we not thence infer , 
that to have profecuted this noble de- 
fign, would have been fitter for aDivine, 
than thus to -abufe the Scriptures to 
another end, than that for which they 
were Written, when he foundsa point 
of Philofophy upon this Text: and 
farther,. that feeing what he founds up- 
On it, was contrary to the common 
opinion of the times thatthe Apoftle 
wrote in, the Theorift has. mift the 
meaning of the Text. For whom a- 
mong the Writers of the Apoftles time, 
or before, can he produce that was of 
the opinion, that the Ezrih did encom- 
pafsthe Waters, as an Ezg-fhell does the 
‘White and Yolk; farely, feeing he 
feems fo converfant in Antiquities, he 
might have thought it bis intereft to 
find at leaft one paffige among them, 
to favour this Paradox ofthis, that it 
might not be reproach’d with being the 
Opinion of one Dr. only. 

And further’ we may infer, thatas 
the Pen-Men of the Scripmure, didnot 

, write 


Tothe Reader. 
write to teach us Philofophy, fo nei- 
ther does the Apoftle here reprove 
Mes forignerance ina point.of Philo- 
phy, (efpecially Abyflinian) bet for 
Athesftical Principles, as firit in deny- 
ing God’s Providence, v. 3. There fhall. 
come inthelaft aay Scoffers, walking af- 
ter their own lujis, and faying where ts 
he promife of his comg, for fince the 
Fathers fell afleep, al. things continue 
as they werz fromthe beginning of the 
Creation. Wherethe Apoftle reproves 
Scoffers, who imagin’d that things went 
on bychance,, and continued fo in this 
firft {tate trom the Creation, without 
God’s Diredion, which he carries yet 
higher, thatthey difown the Power of 
Godin the Creation, For this they. wile 
lingly. are ignorant of, that by the Word 
of God, &c. and asthe charging of Men 
with wilful ignorance ina point of Phi- 


"lofophy,that there was no poflibility of 


knowing, before this new found Phi- 
lofophy, would have been very unjult, 
fo it would have been a Cogue alafne, to 
have thus paft from his fubject and dee 
fign of reproving Atheifts,to reprove ig: 
norance ina point of natural Philofo- 
phy,and that without giving any notice 


of 
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of it before hand, and fucha reproof 
would have been no more fuitableta the 
{cope of the Apoftle, than to have re- 
proved them for ignorance of fucha 
place as America,which was difcovered 
but of late. 

But farther, this Text which the 
Abyfinian makes his unmoveable foun- 
dation, if the {cope be ferioufly con- 
fidered, gives a {trong foundation of 
an Argument againit him. The Apo- 
{tle (as we have already proved) re- 
proves thofe who are willingly igno- 
rant.of the Power of God, and who 
either denied it altogether, as the £p:- 
cureans did, who were a famous Sect 
at that time, and who difputed’with 
"St. Paul at Athens, Atts 17.18. Or 
elfe fuch as pretended to give anac- 
count of the firft Formation ‘of all 
things, without taking notice of the 
Power of God in it, which was ordinary « 
among the Greek Philofophers in thofe 
times 5 now this is the fault the Theo- 
ry is guilty of inthe account of the 
Creation, all the Six days Worksare 
in Scripture faid to be performed by 
the Word or Power of God, . but in 
the Theory all is faid to be carried on 
by the Laws of Gravitation, without 

: any 
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any mention made of the Power of 
God, which is the very thing that is 
here condemned by th> Apoltle, and 
therefore what the Theory thinks 
ro make moft for it, militates moft 
againft it. This Charge is juftify’d 
from the Theoriesown words , Tell. 
The. ch. 6.1 have followed the moft com- 
mon Laws of Gravitation and Levity, 
and by their guidance alone, we have feen 
tke Promogenial Mafs after one or two 
alterations, and an unconftant foape, to 
have come into that ftable form of the 
Earth built upon the Waters, that. was 
to continue for fome Ages. Seeing there- 
fore the Theorift has willingly left out 
any mention of the Power of God in 
his whole. Theory, contrary to the 
Tenour of the Scriptures, which 
afcripes all the. Works both of Crea- 
tion and Providence, to the Wifdom 
and Power of God, he may be faid’ to 
be willingly ignorant of both, and to 
have written rather like a Difciple of 
Orpheus, thana Difciple of Mofes. 

And yet his Laws of Gravitation, if 
rightly confidered, willnot anf{wer tae 
Phenomena of the Creation, for the 
World wes then but a making, and 

might 
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might be then compar’d to the Mate- 
rials of a Clock, before an Ingenious 
Attificer, which could never point out 
the Hours and Strike, imitate the 
motions of the Sun and Moon, as fom= 
are made to do, till the Artificer had 
firft made the feveral Wheels, @c. in 
due proportion, and fitted them toge- 
ther, and laft of all put a Spring or 
Moticn tothem, which] judge to have 
been compleated about that time,when 
he faid all was very good, which Mo- 
tion has been continued ever fince, ex- 
cept when he hath been pleafed by his 
Finger, to put a {top to fome of the 
Wheels, as he did when the Sun and 
Moon ftood ftill, or to make them run 
backward, as he did when the Shadow 
went back on the Dial'of Ahaz, orto 
accelerate their Motions more than or- 
dinary, among which may be reckon’ 
this of the Deluge, of which, and the 
Creation, "tis as eafie for the Theorift 
to give an account, as if he had been 
one God Almighty’s Counfél at that 
time. One might think that the fenfe 
of our natural blindnefs, even in things 
that moft concern our felves, and that 
we have daily in our hands, might give 
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To the Reader: 

acheck tothis prefumption, ¢at vain 

Man would be wife. 
efide this dchilean Argument and 
Foundation of the Theory, from which 
the Author hopes never to be beat, he 
has others, which at the firft view, 
and as he is pleas’dto explain them, 
feem to favour his Caufe very much, 
yet after examination, will be found 
to make no more for himthan the for- 
mer. One istakenfrom P/al. 24.2. 
For he bath founded it upon the Sea, ana 
eftablifht it upon the Floods, or upon 
the Rivers. What could one think 
of, more favourable for the Theory 
than this? But if we compare this with 
other places of Scripture, it will not 
be found to make for his purpofe ; for 
example, P/fal.2..ver. 3. And he fhall 
be like a Tree planted upan the Rivers y 
no body I believe, will make a Philo- 
fophical Argument of this, to prove 
that Trees in Davia’s time were plan- 
ted upon tlie furface of Rivers, DUE 
contenting himfelf with the fcope of 
the Pfalmift, which, is to hold forth 
by this Simile, the flourifhing condition 
of the Righteous, willnever once call 
it in gueftion, tf Trees did grow on 
the 
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the furface of Rivers, and take it for 
Stanted, that by upon, the Pfalmitt 
meant upon the Banks of jRivers, in 
which fenfe we fay, Lands lye upon 
fach Seas as they are adjacent to, and 
Houfes or Cities, ated upon the Banks 
of Rivers, to ftand upon the Rivers : 
For the word 4%) in the Original, im- 
ports this, and in this fenfe may be ex- 
plain’d, Prov, 6. 27. When he fet a: 
compals upon the Face of the deep, of 
which the Theorift fays, Jf T rightly. 
underftand the matter, this is the place 
of the Earth firmly encompaffing tle 
Abyfs and whet elfe can be under-. 
Stood by this Girth, x91 with which 
God is faid to have encompafs'd the. 
Aby[s, what is there in. the prefent. 
form of the Earth that can anfwer tt, 
or to the Bounds or Globe which he. 
hath ‘put about the Sea.’ Yes the 
Theorift might have found another 
meaning in, Fob 38.° Who hath faut 
upthe Sea with doors, &c. ver. 11. And 
fet Bars and Doors, and faid, hitherto 
fhalt tht come, and no fariber, and here 
Shall the pride of thy Waves be ftayd:s 
thefe Bars or Bounds are by all judged 
to be the Sea fhore, by which God 

hath 
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hath limited the Sea, that it fhall no 
more return to overflow the Earth as it 
did before, as in Pfal. 104,9. Thon 
haft fet bounds that they pafs not over, 
that they turn nat again to cover the 
Earth, And in the common way of 
{peaking among our Hydiographers, 


this Bounds is called a Girth, fo they 
call the Coaft round ebout England, the 
Girth of England. Sincethe Theorift 
contrary to his cwn pofition, will ad- 
duce Scripture to prove his Phi'ofophi+ 
cal Paradoxes, by the fame liberiy we 
from ver.s. of this Pfalm, Who hath 
laid the Foundation of the Earth, that 
it fhould not be removed for ever. Infer 
that the Pheorifts Founda ion is none 
of God’s making, fince it is fuppos’d 
py him to have been removed,by falling 
underthe Abyfs, whereas before it was 
ehoveit. And may net weinfer from 
God’s challenge to “fob, ch. 38. ver. 4. 
Where waft thou when I laid the Founda- 
tion of the Earth?. Declare tf thou ba}? un- 


der ftanding, v.6. Wheneupon are the Foun- 


dations thereof fajtened? (the very thing 
the Dheorift pretends to tell) andto 
which Fob (whom without difparege- 
ment tothe Theorift, we may imagine 
both 


a. 
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both a better Man and a Philofopher ||..;, 


than he) anfwers,° chap: 42. ver. 3 
Therefore have I utter’d that I under- 
ftood not, things too wonderful for me, 
which I kvew not, may not we (I fay) 
infer, that the Theorift is very pre- 
fumptuous in thus taking up the Aigu- 
ment againf{t God Almighty? And 
may Not we without breach of refpect 
fay, Theorice quid animum minorem ater- 
nis confiliss Fatigas ? 

This is the Philofophy the Apoftle 
Paul bids us beware of, Cel. 2.8. Be. 
ware left any man fpoil you through Phi- 
lofophy and vain deceits, which will be 
very cleat if we confider, that the Hy- 
pothetical was at that time the Philo- 
fophy in vogue among the Grecians, 
to whom being puft up with a conceit of 
their own Knowledge, the Gofpel ap- 
peared Foolifhnefs, furely, the Apoftle 
does’ not: hereby condemn him that 
itudies to know the nature of things, 
with their caufes, @c. 


Ut varios ulus meditando extunderet 
artes. 


Which is Natural Philofophy, for So 
lomon 
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| fomon the wifeft of Kings, is in the 
Scripture commended for this, or him 


_ | that ftudies the nature of, and way to 


| manage his own Spirit , and its 


\ |. Phoughts, @c. which is Metaphyficks 


| and Moral Philofophy, both in their 


| places very fubfervient to Religion, 
, | but he condemns the Abyflinian Phi- 


lofophy, or the impofing of Poetical 


. | Fictions inftead of folid Truth, on the 


| underftandings of People. 
, | Now that we have view’d the The- 
>, | orilt?s ftrongeft holds, and I hope beat 


» | himout of them, I think it willnot be 


| worth while to feek him out any where 
| elfe, as to his pretences to Sacred Au- 


' | thority; we come next to view his 


| Philofophical holds, 1 hope thoughit 
be Wartime, we may view them with- 
out danger from Canons or Grenades, 
| Or atthe worft they will be but Paper 
| ones; and will dono great hurt; and 
‘this comesin courfe, for after the Au- 
|fbor has made the beft he can of this 
|place in St, Peter he diftrufts - the 
i ftrength of hisown Argument, for in 
the beginnine he confefles, 

that the meaning of thefe hie Th. 

| words.feems notto be foexe “7° "> 
prefs 
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prefs and opén,that the form of theAn- 
tediluvign Earth may be thence con- 
cluded; & therefore he has recourfe to 
his Aby finian Philofophy a very good 
fecond, as we fhall find: Dignum patella 
operculum. 
He fuppofes the Chaos | 
Zell. Th.c. ¢, to have been made up of | 
p. 35:36537- Particles, difigrent as to 
fhape, bulk; weight, &c- 
and that the grofleft folid Particles by | 
their weight falling downward.’ fud- 
denly toward the Center, formed the 
Kernel of his}Primogenial Barth, and 
that immediately there followed-a new 
divifion of the} remaining part into 
two, and no more, viz. Fluid-and Vo- 
fatile, or Aig. and Water, of which 
the thinneft and lighteft part keeping 
uppermeft,made the Air,and the grofler 
the Water,out of which were feparated 
theOily parts,which being lighter fioat- 
ed aboveit; and aft of all he fuprpofes 
dnother purgation of the Air, ‘from 
its Earthy Particles, which ‘falling np- 
on the Oily Particles, were’ by their 
Vifcidity entangled, and thus hindred 
from defcending into the Abyfs, and 
thefe Earthy Particles he fuppofes by 
the heat of the Sun, to have been burnt 
into | 
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into a hard.cruft, which made the Shell 
of the Primogenial Earth. 

This is the fabftance of the Hypo- 
thefis, from which, as a Corollary, 
tho? not heeded by the Theorift, we. 
may infer, a new fett of Principles, 
viz. Oil and Earth, unknown to the 
‘Learned World before this Abyflinian 
Philofophy.. Now may Paracel] us keep 
to himfelf -his .chree. Principles Salt, 
Sulphur and Mercury, Arytotle his four 
Elements, Des Cartes bis three Prin- 
ciples. of AZateria fubtilis, globuli fe- 
cunds elements, materia tertit elements, 
and the moft experienc’d Van Helinont, 
his Axiom Of Water and Seminal Prin- 
ciples all things ave made, tho’ expe- 
rience taught him, and others fince 
him, that not only Oil, butalfo Salt, 
Earth, @c. are made of Water, which 
is known 4 pofferiort, or by the effect, 
or experiment (the Foundation of alt 
the Knowledge we have of Natu.) 
But as for the Antediluvian World, 
{ince it doth not fo much concern us 
now, I fhallleave the confideration of 
its Principles tothe Abyflinian Philo- 
fophers, who. demonftrate all things 
a priori. 


b And 
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And yet in thefe feparations, the 
“'Theorift is not fo Philofophical as he 
pretends tobe, for his divifion of the 
Chaos, into Fluid and Volatile, Wa-. 
rer and Air, this is purely Abyflinian 
or Fictitious, the Air being own’d by 
all Philofophers Fluid as well as Water, 
nay rather more. 

But the Fifth and Laft Separation of 
the Earth from the Air, is contradiéto- 
ry tocommon fenfe, as well as his own 
Laws of Gravitation; for how could 
_ It come to pafs that there remain’d fo 

auch Earth inthe Air (which is 1000 
‘times lighter than Water) after the 


four Separations mention’d, as to be - | Ait 


{ufficient to make up the cruft of the 
Antediluvian Earth ? Why was it not 
catried down toward the Center, as 
faft as the Water, or atleaft the Oil? 
The fimile of Snow and Hail falling 
down from the Air, will not anfwer 
the cafe iahand, for they rife into the 
middle Region of the Airin form of a 
Vapour much rarify’d, by which ra- 
refaction the Surface of every paiticle 
of Water, being made larger, the bo- 
dy becomes lighter than fo much Air, 
and fo afcends till it come to ‘the 

middle 
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middle Region, where by its cold, “tig 
condens’d, and fo falls down in Rain, 
Hail or Snow, according to the diffe- 
‘fent degrees of cold; thac I may not 
feem to fay this gratis, | fhall ifluftrace 
it with an experiment, that will qua- 
drate better with what I have {aid fs 
than the Theorift’s Simile ; let us fup- 
pofe a {mall Carps Bladder, with the 
Air {queezed out, and the Mouth clofe 
tyed,to be thrown into a wide mouth?d 
Glafs full cf Water, it will fink to the 
bottom, but if the Veffel and all be 
put into the Pneumatick Engine or 
Air-Pump, anda Receiver fitted to it, 
upon exhaulting the Air from the Re- 
ceiver, that little which remains in- 
 clofed in the Bladder, will expand it 


i) | fel€ very much, and fo both togethes 


will make an aggregate, lighter than 


yet | Water, upon which ic will rife to the 


| top, becaufe ic has more Surface ex- 
pos’d to its Preflure, than it had be- 


_| fore. Now if the Theorift can prove 


that his Earthy Particles were thus cae 


. | pable of expanfion and dilation, this 


Affertion of his, tho’ but the Opinion 
,. | Of one Dr. fhall have lace among the 

, | probable ones, otherwife we will take it 
: b 2 for 
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for no other than Abyffinian, of 
Fictitious. . But fuppofe it to be true, 
we have no reafon to think Fabulous of 
Strange Pliay’s and Livy's Stories of 
Showers of Flefh, Stones, “ce. feeing 
the whole Earth, the Mother of All 
\did thus Shower down out of the Alr. 
And fince our Author is Arbitrary .in 
fuppofing, I think he might as well have 
{uppos’d theAbyfs to have been fhut.up 
in a Bag of Raw Hides, which would 
have fupported the Earth from falling 
into his Abyfs, till by being bak’d in- 
to a hard cruft, it had been able to 
fopportit felf; and this will better fit 
his Interpretation of P/.33. 7. where 
the Sea is by him faid, to be gathered 
as ina Bag, for.the hard cruft of the 
Earth. might. be better compar’d toa 
Bottle than.to a Bag. I would not 
have the Theorift think { put a jeft up- 
onhim, in mentioning this of the Raw 
Hides, becaufe notable Feats, “pall be- 
lief, in the laying of Foundations have 
been perform’d by this. means, ame- 
morable inftance of which is to be feen 
to this day in the Englifh Church at 
Utrecht, where is a great. Mafly Pillar 
that was thus founded; the account | 
had 
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had ofits when I was atUrrecht was this, 
| when the Bifhop of Vrrecht was build- 
‘| ing the Church, as they digg’d to lay 
a | the Foundation of this Pillar, they 
| came to a Quick-Sand that fwallowed 
$ | up every thing that was putiupon it, fo 
that the raifing of it was look’d upon 
|. asunpracticable, till the Bifhop propo- 
il | fing a great reward toany that could 
tt) bring the Foundation to bear, a Frzez- 
) | dander found out the way, and being 
a } overjoyed at the difcovery, he told it’ iy | 
14 | to his Wife, which his Son hearing, Wy 
| told it to his Play-feilows in the Street,’ o&§ 
0} by this means itcame tothe Bifhop’s | 
| Fars; fo that when the Ingineer came’ 


efe | to demand his Reward, he refus’d to 
ed | pay him, faying, he knew it already, 


tie } which fo incens’d thecruelFriezelander, 
| that he kill’d his Child and Wife for 
not | divulging his Secret, and the Bifhop for 
| 
| 


defrauding him of his Reward; in me- 
| mory of this there is a Picture of an. 
h: | Ox upon the Pillar, with this Infcrip. 
} tion, 


ee 


mite 

en | Accipe pofteritas quod per tua feculaa 

Lat nerres, . 
lac | Laurin cutibus fundo folidata columua 
nt eft. b 3 Upon 


ee 
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Upon.a Pillar at the end of the Church, 
are twenty or thirty Hexameter Ver- 
fes, giving an account of the whole 
Story. The Theorift needs not ob- 
jet, that the heat of the Sun, which 
‘is fuppos’d to bake the Earth into a 
hard croft, might burn the Hides, for 
the Water inthe Abyfg will fecure him 
from this fear, aconfirmation of which 
may be feen in Buchanan’s Hiltory, 
where he gives an account of a way 
practis’d in thefetimes for boiling of 
Meat in raw Hides, by which they be- 
came hard like Iron, and were not 
burnt. But if we admit that the after- 
birth of the Earthy Particles, did (in 
the order fuppos’d by the Theorift) 
fall upon the Oil, and there were by 
the heat of the Sun, bak’d into’a hard 
cruft, bow will this agree with the 
Scripture? Gen. 1.9 Let the Dry 
Land appear, and it was fo. ver. to. 
AnaGoa called tie Dry Land Earth,&c. 
~How was the Earth hardened by the 
heat of the Sun that was not yet made ? 
For the Earth was made on the third, 
and the Sun on the fourth, ver. 16. 
God made two great Lights, the greater 
toa Rule the Day, ana the leffer to Rule 

| the 
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the Nicht. But fuppofe the Sun could 
do this, uader the Line, how cameit 
to be fo foon bak’d under the Poles, 
(where according tothe Theory’s fup- 
pofition of the Poles, of the Eclip- 


tick and A:quator coinciding) the Sun 


could never rife above the Horizon? 


Seeing now tho’ the Sun fhines half a 


year to. thefe places, the Air is always 
very cold, and the Easth covercd with 
Snow. 


But letus fuppofe th~ Farth tohave. 


been thus hardened by theheat cf the 
Sun and, Winds, then it muft be grant- 
ed, that it hardened fooner under the 
Line, than towards the Poles, and that 
before the cruft was hard enough to 
fupportitfelf from falling into rhe A- 
byfs, it had acquired fome confiderable 
weight, by reaton of which prefling 

a the Surface of the Abyfs; it would, 
according to. the nature of all Fluids, 


give way, and rife towards the Poles ; 
| where by reafon of the greater rawnefs 


of the Cruft, the Water wouldameet 
with lefs refiftance, and fo break the 
continuity of the Egg-fhell; for I do 
not fee by any thing the Theorift ad- 
vances, how the Water. which inthe 

b 4 natural 
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atural Ballance alters its place with 
he .<icos of its weight, more on one 

than-on another, fhould-in this 
cafe hold firm, except by the above 
mentioned fuppofition of the raw 
Hides. Methinks 1 fee the Oil’d Cake 
ar Croft, thus falling in at the fides, 
and’ rifing towards the Poles, and fo 
thé’ whole Fabrick of the Egg-thell 
fpoil’d: and therefore Gentlemen | 
will by your leave take the liberty to 
entertain you with another Hypothe- 
fis, while the Theorift is making a 
fyrer and better foundation than Wa- 
ter for his Primugenial Earth, or Egg- 
fhell, but firft crave leave to-make an 
end of this fearch. The Theorift does 
not tellin what proportion the Earth 
was mixt withthe Oil, for Nature does 
all her Work in proportion; thisthe 
Apothecaries know in meking their 
Plaifters, where according to the Rule 
of Ari, there is of Oil and Wax each 
an ounce, and of Powders half an 
ounce, for a fofe Plaifter; and for the 
hardeft Plaifter there is one ounce of 
Oil, two ounces of Wax, and Pow- 
ders fix drachms, which being cold 
makes a Mafs hard, elmoft like a Stone, 


bul 
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but this, feeing it meltsagain with the 
heat, wilt noc anfwer the end 5 the 
good Women know a certain propor- 
tion of Butter and Flower, which, 
tho? I am ignorant of, yet feeing it 
bakes into a very hard fubftance, might 
do here, were it not very brittle. 
The Theorift may think thisa ridicu- 
lous comparifon , yet this I may be 
bold to fay, and can make out if need- 
ful, that a good Woman that makes 
Butter’d Cakes to fell them again, does 
more fervice to the Publick, than the 
Dottor has doneby his Theory. But 
he does very: well to decline this, as 
being a thing impracticable, except he 
had been then on God Almighty’s 
Council; or difpens’d out the Ingre- 
| dients; forif he had been then prefent, 
and buta bare Spe@ator, he could have 
done no more than now, 7. ¢. to make 
a Conjecture good for nothing. 

But farther, the Oil muft have been 
of fome depth, to incorporate fo great 
aquantity of Earth; now the, Theory 
does aot tell where fo great a quantity 
of Earth did ftopin the Oil, whether 
near the furface, in the middle, or 
near the bottom, if they fettled. to the: 

b confines 
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confines of the Oil and Water; the 
heat of the Sun, even under the For= 
rid Zone could not reach fo far as to’ 
bake it into a hard Cruft, except he 
be fuppds’d to have been far more vi- 
gorous in his Aftions, inhis own, and 
the World’s Infancy, than he is now 
in his old declining Age; for at Sea, 
within the Tropicks, wé do not find 
now, that the Sun-beams. penetrate 
much below the furface of the Water, 
thisis known by thé experience of the 
Seamen, when (under the Line) they 
let down their Plumets; for after 
they have been fome time under Wa- 
ter 200 fathom deep, they bring them 
up fo cold, that one cannot long hold 
his hand upon them; which obferva- 
tion the Mariners have improved to the 
cooling of their Liquors, better: than 
we do here with Ice and Snow. = It will 
be molt convenient therefore, in my 
judgment, to fappofe this forming’ of 
the Cruft) on or near the furface of the 
Oil; buat by this means 7tis very likely 
there would bea pteat quantity of Oil 
under that. fever incorporated with 
the Earth, or was never bak’d, fo that 
when the Ege-thell broke, the Sea 
would 
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would be covered with it, like fo mueh 
fat Broth, which, there being no more 
Earth to Rain out of the Air to incor-- 
porate with ic; mufthave continued fo 
to this day, except confum’d with the 
fuperfluous Waters after the Deluge. 
Yet further the Egg-fhell or Cruft was 
made before the Fifhes and Fowls were 
produc’d out of the Water, which was 
onthe fifthday, Gen. 1. 20. And God 
faid, ler the. Waters bring fort abun- 
dantly, the living Creature that bath 
life, and the Fowls, &c. ver. 23. Ana 
the Evening and the Moruing were the 
Fifth Day. Now how can this be con- 
fiftent with a Cruft of the Earth encom- 
palling the Abyfs, in which there mutt 
be no cpening or hiatus? Orelfehow - 
could the Croft when it was firft form- 
ing, be kept from fallingin? In which 
cafe this Abyfs mult be a very impro- 
per place for Fifhes tolivein, far more 
for their encreafing and multiplying $ 
for iis obferv’d now in Fith-Ponds, if 
the Water be quite Frozen, that the 
Fifth dye for want of Air, and there- 
fore in Holland where they havea great 
many Fifh Ponds about their Houfles, 
and great Frofts, they break the Ice 
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fromtime totime, left their Fifh fhould 
cyefor wantof Air. 

°Tis remarkable that the Plants were 
produc’d the fame day with the Earth, 
before the Sun and Moon, butthe li- 
ving Creatures, viz. the Fifhes and 
Fowls were not made till after the 
fourth day, in which the Luminaries 


were made, that they might have the 
benefic of the Sun and Moon to direct 


them by their Light, in their remo- 
ving to and fro to. feek their Food ; 
but the Plants which receive theirNou- 
rifhment ftanding ftill inthe Ground, 
had not fo great need of that Light, 
and therefore were made befcre. 

From this we may infer, that the 
order keptin this fhort Hiftory; is not 
only to.comply with the weak capaci- 
ties of the Ignorant People, but to tell 
the Matter of Fact, and that there is 


no lefs reafon for the Order of all the - 


other parts of the Hiftory, tho? the 
Theorift has the confidence to ridicule 
it, as being fitted only to the capacities 
of Ignorant Slaves, newly come out of 
AB cy pt 

But fuppofing Fifhes might live there 
for 1600 years. as the Fatus does inthe 
- Mothers 
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Mothers: Womb, fhuct up in: darktefs, 
from the Air) and the Prolifick-heat.of 
the Sun; how can our Theorift givean 
account. of the production of -Fowls 
out of. the Water. that is confiftent 
with the Scripture, for the Earth-was 
made the third day,.atd firm enough 
to produce Plants,. how, .or at what 
vent got the Fowls out into the open 
Air ¢. Suppofe they could make their 
way through the Egg:-fhell,.. in -places 
nearer the Poles, where *twas ftillbue 
like Mudd; or was our Oil’d Cake not 
{trong enough by this time to keep the 
Birds from flying out ?.if not, furely 
they would be fo daub’d with Oilor 
Earth, that they ,would never be able 
to raife themielves out of the Mudd; 
or when raifed, to fly. , 

But again, if the Fifhes were thus 
inclos’d- within the Crult, how could 
the Bleffing of God upon Man take 
place ? ver. 28. viz. That be thould have 
Dominion over the Fifhes of the Sea, {ee- 
ing for 16:hundred. years they were 
fo far remov’d from his Habitation, 
likely fome hundreds of. miles, - the 
whole Cruft of the Earth being inter- 
pos’d between him.and them. Ji 

‘bis 
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This fancy of the Worlds being like 
an Egg-fhell, the Theorift owns he had | 
from Orpheus, the firft propagator of | 
this Aypethefimania, that prevails to 
this day, from whofe time we may — 


date the ruine of found Philofophy, as | 


the Lord Verulam fays, Bene fuit Phi- 
lofophie, prinfquam in tubas & fiftulas 
Gracorum inciderit: for this Orpheus was ||| 
a Fidler or Pyper Cif we judge of him: |] wi 
by the times he liv'din, which were | 

very rude) no better than our three- 
penny Fidlers, that go about the Coun- 


trey to divert the Countrey Swains, . the 


made famous tousrather by theigno- | 
rance of the times he liv’d in, than 
his skill, according to the Proverb: In 
Blindland, he who hath but one Eye is 
a King; another thing has exalted his... 


fame fo much, the great diftance of ||} 
thofe times from ours, and confequent- |} m9 


ly their obfcurity, by which it’ hap-. 
pen’d to him, as to deform’d Pictures, | 
whichata diftance fhow very beautiful, | 
but near hand, and inthe light, appear — 


what they are: and yetthe Theorift |}, 
compares this Man to Adofes, and the | jp 


People of J/rael he looks onas nothing — 
but contemptible Slaves, tho’ they had. 


among |) 
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among them very hnowing Men, as 
Bezaleel the Son of Uri, And Aholiat 
the Son of Achifaniah, whom God had 
filled with the Spirit of Wifdom, 42 Un- 
derftanding, and in Knowledge, and in 


_ all manner of Workman(hip; the Theo- 
rift, who likely isno great friend to 


Enthufiafme, will not own they had 
this infus’d into them, but it was ac- 
guir’d by frequent exercife, of which 
yet, God, from whom cometh down 
every good and perfe@ donation, Fam. 
‘1.17. 1h the Scripture-fence, isthe Au- 


thor. They had among them alfo” 


Apothecaries, for making their Per- 
fumes. : 

For ought we can learn, this Man 
had no mofé ground for this, than 
ouc Theorift has now, that is, his own 
Fancy., and I judge to be no better 
grounded. What one broach’d of late 


_| that Water was made up of Oval Par- 


ticles, or fhap’d like an Egg, Cartes 
before him imagin’d Water to be made 


| up of Particles like flippery Eells, if 


either of thefe Fancies could in the leaft 
improve Water to a better ufe than 
hitherto known, they were not only 
to be born with, but to be entertain’d 
with 
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with thanks; .but feeing ’tis-quite other- 
wife, and this and all other Suppofi- 
tions of thisnature, have beenin this 
point defective, they, are good for no- 
thing, bie to amufe, and to keepthe 
Minds .of Men that are naturally gree- 
dy of Knowledge, from farther fearch 
after Knowledge. But while our Saviz 
does thus. follow and recommend to 
others their own Fancies (like Wild- 
fire in the Night) without confulting 
Obfervation and Experience, they have 
often verified the common reproach 
caftonthem, That there 1 no Opinion 
fo abfurd, which fome Philofopher or 
other has not maintaina. 

As if the Author has fhewn himfelf 
very regardlefs, how he has contra- 
dicted the firft Chapter of Gene/is, fo 
he fhews himfelf regardlefs of contra- 
dicting likewife the fecond, in which 
is givenan account of Paradife and its 
Rivers, with their names, and alfo 
the Countreys through which they 
flow’d, with their names and qualities 
fo particularly, that any in their right 
Wits, and that has any refpect to the 
Scripture, will make no queftion that 
thisCountrey mark’d out to us, bythe 

7 7 Poftidiluvians, 
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Cufh and Havila that 
Planted them, was the fame with the 
Paradifein which God planted Adan, 


| and that this 1s inconfiftent with our 


| author’s Suppofition, of the Cruft of 


the Earth falling into the Abyfs, 19 
whofe tuines would have been joft all 
thefe marks, that in the Textare made 
common to Paradife, and the Poftidi- 
luvian Barth; the Theorift to evade 
the force of this Argument, embraces 
the fancy of thofe who place Cufh 
(that is encompafled with Gibon) in 
Africa, tho’ from Gen. x1. 2. And they 
journeyed from the Eaft, and came into 
the Plain of Shinar, were they built 
Babylon , and chap. 10. 8. And Cufh 
begat Nimrod, and ver.10. And the 
beginning of his Kingdom was Babel, @c. 
It might be inferr’d, that Nimrod gave 
the name of his Father Cujh, to the 
Plantation at Babylon, feated upon Eue 
pbrates , and "tis NOt improbable, that 
the Afhdim or Chaldees, whofe Capt- 
tal City was Babylon, might have their 
Name thence by achange of the U in- 
to an 4, common enough to other 
Nations, and an addition of the Dat 
che end 2 this proof is fo full, for the 
determining 


—T 
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determining the place of Cufh or 
eLtniopia, that it. feems evident 
enough, that the Author of the Theo- 
ry has never confider’d it, otherwite 

he had not been fo pofitive in deny-— 
ing a thing fo eafily deducible from 
Scripture. But] fhall anfwer him far- 
therinthe words of Sir Welter Raw- 
leigh, which, with the Map he gives 
of the Countrey, will determine the 
queflion as much as can be expected, 
in a matter fo remote from ys. 

Firlt he cites. Herodotus » Ziving g 
Defcription of the [fle of Eden, that 
4s but twelve miles from Niniveh,. 
ftable to none more. than Paradife, 

This Region of all we have 
Cho. libe¥. feen is moft excellent, it 

gives two-hundred-fold in-. 
creafe, the leavés of Wheat and Bar- 
leyare almoft four Fingers broad ; as 
for the Millet and Sefame, they almoft 
as high as Trees; which tho’ it feem 
incredible to thofe that never were in 
the Countrey of Babylon, is yet moft 
true. They have in all the Country 
Palm Trees growing of their own ac- 
cord, the moft of them bearing fruir, 
out of which they. make bath Mest 

an 
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and Drink, and Honey, ordering them 
as they do the Fig-Trees. . But we pafs 
Ehis, as Lot very material. 

.| . Then he fays the word River is ufnal 
‘| for Rivers among the Hebrews , the 
Singular for the Plural, of which he 
| gives Examples. Let the Earth bring 
| forth the Bud of the Herb, that Seedeth 
Seed, and the Fruit-tree, &c. Adam 
hid himfelf inthe midft of the Trees, 
which in the Hebrew is gyn Haguets, 
| Tree. 

Four Heads may be four Paflages, 
or Branches, the firft of which Pifon, 
runneth into Tygris, from whence is 
the name of Pafytygrés,this leads to the 
Land of Havilab; the fecond Branch 
is Gibon, this Gikom leadeth us to the 


“|| firft Seat, of Chus; the third Branch 


| may be Hiddekel properly fo called, 
that is Tygrs; the fourth is Peraté. 
But be ita River-or Rivers, that came 
out of Eden, feeing that Tygr and 


“| Eapbrates arenamed in the Scriptures, 


there is no donbt but that. Paradife 
was not far from thefe Rivers, for 
Perath is Enphrates, and Hiddekel is 
| Tygris that goeth to the Eaft of A/fy- 

ria. He makes it evident, that Cuh 
| mention’d 
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mention’d there, was not in’ Africk; 
but in Afia; becaufe the eLthiopians 


Mention’d in 2 Chron. 14.9. could not. |h 


£0 Out again{t e4/ah from Africk with 
an Army of roocseo, feeing they had 
the ‘potent King of Egypt to fop 
them. A further proof of which he 
fetches from this, that the Cities 


9 


which Afah took from Zeareth their 
King’, was in Paleftine, viz. Gerar the 
Town that Abraham dwelt in, Gen. 
20.1. And Abraham journeyed from 
thence toward the South Countrey, and 
zivelt between Kadeth and Shur, and fo- 
journed in’ Gerar. Shar was the firtt 


Ground that Mofes fet foot on, when | 4 
he came out of the Red Sea, Exod. 
15.22. He fays further, That the yc- 
lektes, the Chufites, the Thmaelites, 
and the Adidianites; in Scripture are 
taken promifcuoufly for the Wife of 
Mofes, Daughter to the Prieft of A4- 
dian, is called, Numb. 12.1..a Chu- 
fite> or e&thiopian, which is yet clear- 
er from Gen.37. 27. Come let us fell 
him unto the \fhmaelites, v.28. Then 
there paffed by the Midianites, and they 
dvew and lift Jofeph out of the Pit, and 
fold Jofeph ro rhe ifhmaelites; by all 

| which 
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‘which it appears, beyond alldifpute, 
that the Chafites mention’d. 2 Chron. 


14.9. were on Afia’s fide of the Red- 


Sea, and notin Afrzck. 


But let us fuppofe, That the Delugéd 


| happen’d, as the Theory faid, by the 


Egg-fhell or Cruftof the -datediluvian 
Earth falling into the Abyfs, what be- 
came of that part of the-Earth on 
which the Ark ftood? -The Author 


ef the Theory tells not whether it fell 


Horizontally, or inclining, as he fup- 


.| pofesthe other parts.of the Earth did. 


Tf it fell inclining, then the Ark might 


have been in great hazard of over-fet- 


ting, for furely it was far bigger than 
. |. any of our Ships areat prefent Cbeing 


as we may infer from its. dimenfions, 


capable of 56857 Tuns of Water, 
and above, and fo might havea Cargoe 


| of 284282 Tun) would not the Ele- 
| phants, and other bulky Animals, 


by fuch a diforderly fall be in hazard 
of having their. Brains. dafh’d.oat, 
might not the joinings of the Ark have 
been thus parted; but the Theory 
pafles by this in filence, and well he 
may, becaufe he was not there; if 
this be the reafon of his filence, the 
fame 
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fame might have been a reafon for his 1 
filence on the whole Subject, and to jf, 
have attempted it, might have put him | 
te the trouble of making anew The- 


ory; the Deluge was a ftupendious ],,. 
proof of God’s Power, which we Mtr 


ought to fic ftill and admire. Icisa | 
Work he did but once, and has pro- | 
mis’d he will never doagain, but moft 


of his other Works he repeats over jj, 


and over again, as if he did inciteus | 


hereby to examine them, that if in jj.’ 
our firft attempts wedo not fucceed, }},, 


we may have occafion to make new re- 
fiections , and have fecond thoughts 


of them, that we may make fome dif- j’. 


covery ufefulto Mankind, but it feems 
this has never been the Theorift’s Stu- 
dy. But for this Work he has done 
it but once, rather as aiproof of his 
great Power, than to be pryed into. 
Why does not our Theorift likewife, 
give us a reafon of the Sun and Moon’s 

anding ftill in the days of Fofbua, 


and the Shadows going back on the 
Dial of Abaz in the days of Hexe- 
kiah, there is no Theory of the Pla- 
nets yet made, that will anfwer thefe 
Phenomena’s; and fince his Fancy is 

fo 
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fo froitful of Hypothefes, no. doubt he 
will very much oblige the Curious of 


our Age, by faying fomething to pure 
*pofe on this Subject. 


By all this it is evident, that the 
Theorift has had no regard, how he 
contradicted the Scriptures, and that 
to eftablifh his own Fancies as true, 
he fticks notto make a Nofe of Wax 


of thefirft, fecond, and feventh char- 


ters of Genefis, and AdZofes to fpeak 
only to vulgar capacities, while he 
himfelf {peaks to the Learned, (yet 
ido not fee why if the Theory be the 
truth, Aofes who was Indited by the 


‘Spirit of God, could not have made 


it as plain as our Theorift) this is the 
father remarkable inour Author, that 
he makes the Apoftle St. Peter {peak a 


Philofophical Paradox in favour of his 
Theory; if it be once granted, that 


the Scripture {peaks untruths to fa- 
vour the Opinion of the Vulgar, I 
leave it to the judgments of fober and 
thinking Men, what may be the bad 
confequences of it. 

°Tis a matter of wonder to me, that 
he has the confidence to reject the firft 


‘Chapter of -Genefis, as not true, but 


written 
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written tothe capacity and humour.of 
the Vulgar , a company, of ignorant 

| Slaves,- newly come out of 
Arch. pag. =SYPt (as he calls them, ) 
121,122, and all this upon no better 


ground than common Opi- | 
nions, for example, that the tasks of 


the days are very unequal, the Work 
of the firftis done in aninftant, and 


fo the fecond, but the Work of the | 


third is very laborious; He would thus 


meafure God Almighty’s Power by his 


Weaknefs, there is nothing more or 


lefs difficult to him. The Theorift 


fees this our Earth fo ugly, with Bar- 
ren Rocks, Mountains, and great Gulfs, 
(yet. defign’d for.moft noble ufes) that 
he cannot think it to have come thus 
out of the hands of the All-wife God, 


who fhews fuch skill in making the leaft | 


Fly ; all which tho’ admitted, will be 
but a forry Argument -to prove. that 
the Antediluvian Earth was of a diffe- 


rent fhapeand make from the Earth we | 


now livein: but he does not confider, 
that Sin has brought inthis univerfal 


tiongroaneth, P/al. 107. 36. He turn- 
eth 


nion 
Sun 
mind 
thatt 


change into the World, for this, not | Ear 


only the Earth, but the whole Crea- | 


the | 
that 
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eth a fruitful field intobarrennefs, for 
the wickednefs of them that dwell 
therein ; which is vifibleto this day in 
the Land of Canaan, that did former- 
ly flow with Milk and Honey, which 
God himfelf didtake care of, but now 
tis a moft barren Countrey, in which 
yet there are {pots of ground, that bear 
the marks of the antient fertility. But 
even admitting his way, of the Moun- | 
tains being form’d, they muft be al- 
low’d by him tobe of God’s making, 
except he will openly declare for 
Epicureifm; for all the confufion 
that might happen onthe breaking of 
his Egg-fhell, not a crum of it could 
fall but by Divine Direction. 

Other Argumentsthe Theorift has, 
to juftifie his thus contradicting the 
Scripture, viz. That tes evident from o- 
ther places, that the Scripture peaks not 
according ro Phyfical Truth but the Ops- 
nion of the Vulgar; for example, the 
Sin and Moon are called two great Lu- 
minaries, tho Aftronomy teacheth us, 
thatthe Moonis forty times lefs thanthe 
Earth, and by confequence far lefs than 
the Stars. But how is it made out, 
that by greater here, ismeant greater 

Cc in 
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~in Bulk, and not rather in Light ? (for 
the Scripture fpeaks only of two grea- 
ter Lights) and the Moon’s light tous 
is the greater, not only in the opinion 
of the Vulgar, but even of the Theo- 
rift himfelf, at leaft of as Wife Men, 
who find the Light of the Moon grea- 
ter than the Light of the Stars; aad 
therefore fhe is faid to rule by Night, 
feeing at that time fhe over-powers all 
other Lights. 

Of no greater weight is that which 
is taken from 7ofh.10.12. That the Sun 
and Moon are faid to ftand full, which 
is contrary to the Truth, fayshe, all 
being convine’d now, that the Earth 
moves about the Sun, which granting 
to be true, we ftill find the Argument 
not.concluding, if we confider that this 
is only a Hiftory: of the tranfaction of 
the day ; Fofhuaz, when he. faid ftand ftill 
thou Sun, thought that the Sun moved, 
and afterward. as he thought, the Sun 
ftood ftill; but further. one, may fay, 
they being, Cartefians who prefs this 
Argument, that feeing. according to 
their. Mafters. Hypothefis, the Earths 
motion depends on the moticn of the 
Sun.about his own-Axis (which Covrfe 
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he finifhes in 26:days) they ftood both 
at once. 

And yet after all our Theorift pre- 
tencs a great refpect to -Authorit as 
Sacra, when he thinks it makes for lis 
purpole, what is this but totreat the 
Scriptures, as the Roman Saldiers did 
owr Saviour, they puta° Crown ‘of 
Thorns upon his Head, and {aid, Hail 
King of the: jews? ?Tis not be que+ 
{tion’d but the Author had aviewto 
get himfelf a Name by this his Theory, 
for gloriam atque famam omnes ex aquo 
optant , which fought ina fair way 
is highly. commendable’; but our 
Theorift, who would get himfelf a 
Naine by overturning the Authority 
of the Scriptures, is like to none more 
than Erofiratus, who rather than fail 
of being known-to after Ages, did 
burn the Temple of Ephefiw. For ofall 
that ever | have known to writeof Phi- 
lofophy, the Author is the boldeftin 
contradictiug the Scripture. 


= ~——— Deus immortals haberi 

Dum vult Empedocles,ardentem frigidus 
( itnam 

Ignibus infilunt. nae omen 


J 
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At were an endlefs labour to take no- 
tice of all his contradictions to Scrip- 
ture, toReafon, and to his own dear- 
eft Self, with which his Theory is de- 
fervedly loaded ; but we have alreacy 
more than enough to juftifie the Title 
Tell. Theor. neither Sacred, nor agree- 
able to Reafon, and4think the Author 
has put an affront upon the underftand- 
ing of his Readers,when he is fo ferious 
in making his Trifles pafs for Truths, 
and it ought to be no matter of wonder 
to him, if he meet with fome fucn cen- 
fore in venting his Poetical Fictions, 
as the Traveller Ulyfes (Poets and 
Travellers being reckon’d in the fame 
rank as to point of Credit) is faid to 
have met with from the Pheaces. 


—— Attonito cum — 
Tale fuper cenam facinus narraretUly fess 
Alcinosbilem aut rifum fortaffe quibufdam 
Moverat ut mendax Aretalogus in mare 

nemo 


Hune abicit fava dignum veraque Cha- 
rybdi. : 

Fugentem Inmanes Laftrigonas atque Cy- 
clopas. | 


Na im 
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Nam citimScyllam vel concurrentia [axa 


Cyanes, plenos & tempeftibus utres 

Crediderim, aut tenur percuffum verbere 
Circes, i 

Et cum remigibis grHirt! @ Elpenora pore 
Cis 


Lam vacni capitis populum: Phaacapn- 


tavit ° 


Of fuch a practice when Ulyffes told, 
What think you could Alcinous Guelts 
(with-hold 


From Scorn or Rage? Shall we, cries: 


Cone, permit 
This lewd Romancer, and his ban- 


(wring Wit ?° 


Of filly Dogs, end {tranger flams than 
(thefe, 

Of Winds’ and Bags, for mirths fake 
Clet him tell, 

And of his Mates turn’d Swine by 
(Circes Spell. 


This Traveller takes us Iflanders for 
(Affes. 


Thus the incredulous Pheac having yet 
Drank but one round, reply’d, in fober 
fit. C 3 And 
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And therefore Gentlemen, 1 ‘hall 
not any further trouble you with raking 
in this Dunghill; I proceed now to 
make out the reft of my promife, and 
that is of an Hypothefis moreagree- 
able to Scripture and Obfervation,than 
that. which we have beentaking a:view 
of. Inwhich if I be miftaken, I know 
"tis triffe humanitatis privilegium, poffe 
errare, which fhall be all my defence. 
Yet in this furely it will have the pre- 
cedency of the Theory, that in my 
way: it can be reprefented to the Eye 
how the thing is poflible, which lam 
fure the Theorift cannot fay of his. 

-Y will not be fo pofitive, as to fay, 
this was the way and no other, for that 
were to fay, That God could. not make 
the World otherwife than we can ima- 
gine. For which 1 think the Theorift 
is to blame; as prefumptuous ; for af- 
ter he has given us feveral Pictures of 
his imaginary Changes of the Chaos, 
he fits down and admires his own fanc 

_ in thefe words, Tell; Theo. 
Ife ~ p. 44.1.1. Truly being ama- 
paoine. xed with the grearnefs of -the 
thing , I cannot forbear fay- 
ing boldly, this is the Theom Rabbah, 


by 
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by the’ breaking up of which the Debupe 
happend. 

Vhat which gave rife to my con- 
jectrey was an Experiment that 1 had 
Occafion to make, to fatisfie fome Gen- 
titmen (who at that time did. pafs 
acourfe of Chymiftry, with me 
about the Canfe of. an Effervefcence, 
between an Acid and Alcaly, which I 
huld to proceed from the fudden exclu- 
fion of Air, out of the Pores of the 
Liquors, and the Salts by the two con- 
traries uniting clofely intoone Body - 
inorder to which, I made out that 
there was an Air inall Liquors, by the 
boiling of Spirit of Wine, &c. inthe 
Air-Pump, when the Air is exhaufted : 
and this in oppofition to Mr. Lemery, 
who only attributes it toa great coms 
motion, and to Des Cartes, who attri- 
butes it to his Aether, of which No- 
tion an Ingenious Gentleman, and very 
fuccefsful in the pra&ice of Phyfick s 
was. fo.poffefs’d, that he thought there 
could not. be amore proper folution of 
this Phenomenon; to which I anfwer’d, 
that it could not. be from the Aether, 
feeing [had it Prifoner in a Glafs, and 
found it to contract it felf with cold, 
C4 and 
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and expand it felf with heats which 
would be derogatory fromthe fubtlety 
of the Cartefian Aether, upon which he 
and Seignor Spolerts the Venetian Am- 
baffadour’s Phyfician, were pleas’ to 
honour me with a vifit at my Chamber ; 
the Experiment was this, 1 had a Glafs 
Pipe, fuch as they make the Barofcopes 
of, blown into the fhape of a round ball 
at the end,that was Hermetically feal’d 
and bended into aSyphon, whofe legs 
were parallel; but diftant from another 
three inches, fo that the leg on which © 
the Ball ftood, was nine inches long, 
but the other two feet long ; the fhor- 
ter Leg, and the intermedial Pipe I 
All’d quite with Water, to the lower 
end of thegreat Leg, fo that there was 
no Air left inthe f{pace, then I put in- 
to it fome filings of Steel, about a 
drachm and an half, and after the fi- 
lings were laid along in the intermedial 
Pipe, I put to. it Oil of Vitriol 30 or 
40 drops, which mixing with the Wa- 
ter (for otherwife {trong Oil of Vitriol 
does not work upon the filings) did 
immediately corrode the Tron , and 
fent up to the Ball fo great a,quantity 
of this generated Air asto fillit, and 

| half 
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half. the fhorter Leg ina very little 
fpace, in which it was remarkable, 
that applying my warm hand to the 
Ball, it did expandit felf in an inftany 
{o much as to drive out the Water at 
the longer Pipe, but on with-drawing 
my hand, it contracted it felf into half 
the Ball, where it has ftoodever fince 
December lait year, now iv’s November; 
another thing very remarkable in this 
is, a confiderable heat that is to be ob-~ 
ferw’d ever fince, on the top of the 
Ball, fuch as is obferved in the great 
end of frefh Eggs, and this tho’ the 
Water, the other half, be very cold, 
and at the fame time fome of the Va- 
pours got out into the open Air. At 
| the firft ic had a faltifh tafte on the top 
of the Ball, which! could not obferve 


| in the Summer, but now in November 


41 obferve it very remarkable with the 


,| heat, and fo it appeared to.a young 


_ |. time. 


_.Gentleman that was with me at that 


Before I come to apply this tothe 


| fubjectin hand, it willbe neceflary to 
remark from Scripture, Gen. 7.11. - 
that there were then and ftillare,great 

Cavities in the Bowels of the, Earth, 
| C5 full ; 
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fall of Water, to which agree the Te- 
ftimonies of the Authors mentioned in 
Ramazzim. ‘Thefe Cavities, feeing 
the Scripture fays nothing tothe con- | 
trary, we may fuppofe to have been © 
made from the beginning, 
Ram. p. 58, not as Deformities, but for 
76. noble and excellenr ufes, 
and that by taking off the 
upper Cruft from fome parts of the 
Farth, and laying it on others, the 
everlafting Mountains, and a Bed for 
the Ocean were fram’d at the fame 
time, and thus a paflage was open’d 
for the Waters, that before encom- 
pafs’d the Earth, to run into thefe 
Cavities: tis not material for our 
purpofe, whether this was all done ' 
in one day, asthe Theory objects, or | 
whether the Water could run fo faft | 
away from the Infand places, as to 
leave them quite bare, it is enough, 
if in that day the dry land did appear,as 
doubtlefs a great part of it did. TheThe- 
orift thinks this a very laborious Work: | 
as if it were a hard thing for the Au- | 


tier of Nature (who tells his Servants, | it 


that if they had Faith but as a grain of 
Muftard-Seed, | 


Muftard-Seed , 
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they might remove 
Mountains into the Sea) to remove 
the Mountains out of the Sea. 

2. That this Abyfs did communicate 
with the Ocean, which is a confequence 
of the firft, and fupported by the Te- 
{timonies of Ram. p. 125, 158. 

8. That in thefe Cavities might be 
generated Minerals and Metals, Ram. 
p-32.and that by the collu@ation of fe- 
veral contrary Salts in the Abyfs,might 
be generated an Air and fometimes fo 
fuddenly 2s to make Explofions ; of 
which, and the firft Suppofition , 
Earthquakes, and the rocking of the 
Earth feem to be a pregnant inftance; 
Vid. Brit. Bac. p.73. Where "tis re- 
Jated that the Earth rofe nine foot 
high, and was thrown fome diftance 
off, which fure was from an Exhalation 
or Wind pented in, and fuddenly ex- 
panded. 

5. We may allow alfo that there 
were Mountains in the beginning, 
which feems tobe plain by P/al. ga. 2. 
in which the formation of the Earth, 
and the Mountains are mention’d as 
cozval, and therefore are called evel- 
lafting Mountains, Gev. 49.26. This 
may 
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may be by good confequence alfo in- 
ferrd from the fecond chapter © 
Gen. wherein tis faid, there were Ri- 
vers, one of which, viz, Euphrates 
s5 to this day known by the name that 
ithadthen : from whence we may fafe- 
ly conclude, that the fame Rivers ha 
the fame Mountains, from which they 
defcended, that they have now. Now 
if we fuppofe, that at the time of the 
Deluge there happen’d {uch a conflict 
of contrary Salts, Acid and Alcali, 
as we have now mention’d in the Bow- 
els of the Ear:h, there would be an 
Air generated, which in many places 
being penned up, might caufe Earth- 
quakes, and at the {sme time fome of 
chis Exhalation might efcape into the 
open Air, from which might proceed 
the great Rains of forty days continu- 
ance, accompanied likely with great 
Thunder, Lightning, cc. toftrike the © 
preater terror into the Wicked, that 
in their fright they might not find the | 
way to the Ark they had formerly fo 
much defpis’d, and that if they had 
thought of fuch things, they might be 
hindred by the great Rains; by the 
Air inclos’d in the Bowels of the Earth 
we 
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| we may (as it happens in our Experi- 
| ment) imagine, that the Water.of the 
Abyfs was diflodg’d, and fo came out 
to overflow the Earth: (by which we 
| may interpret the opening of the great 
depths) and this at the paffages by 
which the Abyfsand Ocean did commu- 
' “nicate, which fo fwell'd by degrees, 
till the top of the higheft Mountains 
were covered; Further we may infer, 
that the Antediluvian Air being infed- 
ed with the Mineral Seams, and ina 
great meafure compos’d of them,might 
occafion that fhortning of Man’s Life, 
which happen’d quickly after the De- 
luge ; which tho” it did not fo vifibly 
affect the ftronger Conftitutions of 
Noaband his Sons, might lay fuch a 
foundation of infirmities in their l'o- 
{terity, as might in Mofes days fhorten 
their Life to 70 or 80 years. We may 
fuppofe likewife that (as in our Expe- 
riment) when the heat of the Effer- 
vefcence was over, the Water fell in 
the greater Pipe, and rofe inthe fhorter, 
fo when this Ebullition was over in the 
Bowels of the Earth, the Waters re- 
turned by degrees into the Bowels of 
the Earth, and fo the Ocean into the 
| bounds 
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bounds fet to it by God, as in P fal. 
104.6. Thon covere/t it with the deep 

as with a garment: The Waters ftood 
above the Mountains, ver.7. At thyre- | 
buke they fled, at the voice ‘thy thun- 
der they hafted away, ver. 8. They go 
up by the Mountains, they go down by the 
Valleys, unto the place which thou haft 
founded for them, ver. 9. Thou haft fet 
a bound that they may not pafs over, that 
they turn not again to cover the Earth. 
One might reprefent the whole of 
this to the Eye thus, let there be a 
round Ball to reprefent the Farth,(with 
a hole at the end, {tanding for the 
North Pole, ata, which Kircher fup- 
pofes the Ocean to circulate thro’ the 
Earth) of glafs ff f, fall of rifings to 
reprefent the Mountains 666, let the 
Ball be fill’d with Water, and at the 
hole infert a Pipe & ££, which cement 
to the Neck, throw in by this Pipe 
fome filings of Steel, after which fome 
Oil of Vitriol, and keep the Ball in- 
clining, fo that the fteams arifing may 
not get out at the hole, but being pent- 
ed in may drive out the Water at the 
Pipe, which if the Ball were the 
Center of the Earth, would overflow 
all 
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-allthe furface of the Glafs, andcover 
‘} the Mountains of it, but ‘this being 
wanted , we may imagine another 
glafs cee divided in two as you fee, 


{o that they may be cemented together 


| when the other glafs ball is inclos’d, 
| all the Water that runs out at the 
| mouth of gg¢, will over-flow the 
— Bills bbb, &c. 

© Thisisthe fubftance of what I have 
to fay of my Hypothefis, which if fur- 
nifh’d with agood Library, with large 
Indexes, it were eafie to make {well 
into a Volume big enongh to deferve 
the title of a Theory ; among whichl 
might perhaps find, even inthe Relicts 
of the Fidler Orpheus himfelf, fo much 
efteemied by our Theorift, or at leaft 
among the other PL ACIT_A PHILO- 
SOPHORUM™, enough to favour it. 


Sed non equidem hoc fludeo bullatis ut mibs 
(mug 

Pagina turgefcat, dare pondus idonea 
( fumo. 


And with this.I leave the Theory at 
prefent, haftning to make an end. 


Of 
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Of Perpetual Lamps. 


Here has been much written of Per- 

petual Lamps, faid to.be found in 
Burying places of the old Romans, 
which at firit feems paft all belief ; for 
how can it bethat a Lamp fhould have 
fuel for fome hundreds of years, to 
maintain it in life ? And if it had fuel 
how could it inthofe clofe Vaults efcape 
being fuffocated in itsown fmoke? I 
believe that the appearing of fome light 
by the Work-mens Tools, hitting a- 
gainft fome hard Stone or Brick in the. 
dark, and fo ftriking fire, might give: 
rife to the fir report, which Fame, 
that never lofes by going, has increas’d 
almoft toa Miracle... For they fay of. 
them, that upon the Air’s coming to 
them, they, contrary-to all other fires;. 
do prefently die. Orthey might have’ 
met with. fuch an’. Obfervation..as a 
nobleLord told me he had communicat- 
ed to him when at Rome,by aGentleman 
of that place who madeit; and it was 
this, that fearching Roma Subterranea 
for Antiquities, he came to a Brick- 
wall, 
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| wall, which ordering to he digg’d 
| thro’, he found to be the Wall of a 
Vault, or Burying-place, in which 
- before the Light was.brought in,he ob- 
‘} ferv’d fomething like a Candle burning, 
| which he loft fight of as {oon as the 
- Candle was brought in; and therefore 
removing itagain, and directing him- 
' felf by his Hand kept between, the 
~ Light and his Eye, he found it, and by 
the defcription 1 had of it from that 
noble perfon, it was of the nature of 
Mr. Boyl’s Glacial Nottiluca, for it was 
folid, and ina fortnights time did run 


“| per deliquinm, But whatever be of 


truth in it, the Ingenious have made 
many Conjectures about the falving of 
‘this wonderful Phenomenon. Des 
Cartes has attempted it by applying his 
Principles. to it, but feeing they are 
Abyffinian, 4. ¢. Precarious, and the 
explication hardly intelligible, we pafs 
it gn filence.  Athanafius Kircher , 
» mavuasesariehas given us his conjectures 
which feeing it depends upon a Mecha- 
nical Principle, is by far more intelli- 
gible than any we can expect out of the 
Mint of a mere. Abyffintan. _He fup- 
pofes that thefe Lamps are feated up- 

on 
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Fo the Reader. 


on the opening of a Vein of Petroleum, 
running under ground, of which Jtaly 
and other hot Countries afford many, 
and the Wick to be made of Linum 
Asbefton, which never waftes in the 
fire ; fo that Nature conftantly farnith- 
ing frefh fuel, and the Wick never fail-_ 
ing the flame may continue forever. But 
how planfible fo ever thisConjedture be, 
it will be of fmall ufe, becaufe it cannot 
be had every where. Therefore the 
Ingenious Dr. Hooke has contriv’d, and’ 
imparted ‘to the World feveral pretty 
ways, which are found to anfwer very 
well, for by the poyfing of his Lamp, 
he orders it fo, that the @il may ‘al- 
ways be kept to the fame height, upon 
the Wick, and confequently the flame, 
and that therefore the Wyck can never. 
walte, becaufe always in the flame, 
for it waftes not tho’ in the midi of : 
the flame, till it be expos’d to the open 
Air; of which one may «fee more at 
large in his Treatife of Lamps : but 
with fubmiffion I am of opinion, that 
the weight of the Oil when the Lamp 
is full, will make the Lamp move hea- 
Vily, and alfo make it wear out quick- 
ly, Ihave therefore a good while ago, 
thought 


To the Reader: 


‘inl thought thefeinconveniencies might be 


ee | prevented by fome Hydroftatical con- 
inj) trivance, feeing the main thing fought 
nig) for heres is to keep the flame at the 
the, fame height onthe Wyck; my-way Is 
ij.) thisy let. a Veflel 222, be fhap’d after 
ji.) ‘the fafhion here mark’d , ‘an inch or 
jy, More deep, and as broad as youmay 
| think fitting for the quantity-of Oil 
/ youare to burn, let alfo a Pipe bd, 
‘they coming from the bottom almoft as 
high as the Ciftern, be filled firft with 
ony) Water coc, fo high as to cover the 
| hole of the Pipe atthe bottom, that 


iy | the Oil ddd poured >in afterwards 
th may not get out atthe Pipe 04, and 
| fo be loft; let the Veflel being almoft 
ve) Dtimful, have acover’d pierc’?d ‘with 
ge aS Many holes as tis defign’d to have 
‘te, | Weycks, be fitted to the mouth of the 
to) Vellel, when the Wycks are lighted, 
ven} af Water falls in by drops at the Pipe, 
vif it will keep the Oil always to the fame 
| heighth, or very near (the weight of 
ft | Water ‘to that ‘of Oil, being as 207 
09 | to 19)'which in the depth of an inch 


or two, will make no great difference 


runs fafter than the Oil waftes; it will 
only 


le | of height in the Oil, if the Water 


Tothe Reader. 


only run over at the. top of thePipe, | ie 
what doesnot run over coming under §”! 
the Oil, will keep it to the fame height,’ whe 
this ic will do perpetually without any. [it 
fear of rub or let, the cover wilbkeep 
the Soot of the Lamp from. falling into 
the Oil, and keep it from: thickening 
with it, The main ufeof fucha con- | fit 
trivance is, where there is occafion for. }pins 
long digeftions witha gentle heat. pein 


Some Thoughts about the way of ma- 1 
king Oil of Sulphur Per Campanam. | wei 
| grooke' 
GS elplusr at: all times has been counted het 
.@ wonderful product of Nature, |! 
and therefore by the Greeks is called ae 
73 Sevov, Several attempts. have been . 
hitherto made by Chymifts to‘analyfe | 
it,which they have hitherto done but in and th 
‘part (that Lknow of ;) yetby this they 
have difcovered it to be a Mineral Oil, om 
coagulated bya mineral Acid, and alfO Joni. 
the fame js made evident, by the fney 
compofition of it; for if you .mix Oil fio: 
of Sulphur with Oil of. Turpentine, |i! 
they. will coagulate into a gummy fub- ve 
flance which ‘being fublim7d, give true 
Brimftone. Themain experiment in- 
fifted 


Zo the Reader. 


| fifted on isthe making of Oil of Sulphur P.C. 


Only two or three ounces’ of Genuine Oil, 


| can be had this way out of a pound, and all the 
») reft feems loft, which I believe moftly to pro- 
"| ceed from a defect in the way of making it. I¢ 


is about fifteen years age fince firft reading Le- 


| mery’s Preparation of ol. Sulph. P..c. 1 thought 


it might be improved to the catching of all, or 
moft of that which flies away thus. Suppofe 


"| a flat glafs Cup, 655, to haye two or more 
‘| Pipes coming in atthe bottom, and rifing pretty 
highiin the glafs 22a, fuppofe likewife another 


fhapd like aMatrafs, fitted to the mouth of 
bbb, witha Ring at the bottoms cc, to keep 


it from falling into the Cup, and that the fame 


Matrafs is wide enough at top to admit of a 
crooked Pipe eee, to come into it, and to be 
luted to it; to which muft be fafkened Adapters, 
with fome Water in them, that the Acid Spi- 


-ritipaffing, may find inthe way wherewith to 


embody it felf: now if: Brimftone be put intoa 
Cup, and fo put into the Glafs below, with 
the cautions ufualinthat cafe, and fo kindled, 
and the Matrafs fitced toit, the Air coming in 


by the Pipes will keep the flame in life, and 
carry up the lighter fumes by the neck, into 


the Adaprers fff,’ which withthe Water may 
condenfe into: an Acid Spirit. This Experi- 


/ment might be varied,' by inferting the Neck 


into the Wall of a very large Room , made 


| tight for the purpofe, as they do for Flower of 
| Brimftone,'to fee what dry Flowers it gives, 
* | andiof what nature they are. 


of 


Tothe Reader. 


Biss | 


ft 
pia) 
Of Phofphorus. be 
yas cl 
| Have feen in the Parifian Memoirs, lent me | i 
by the curious Dr. Sloane, an Experiment: | be 
faid to be made by one Mr. Homburg, about pro-"} a 
ducing: Phofphorws out of Quick+lime and Sal- “tah 
Armoniack ; ’tis that which’ I cafually lighted é 
on; when living with the honourable and never» 
to be forgotten Mr. Boyle; for after Thad by: | ittie¢ 
the force of the fire melted thefe two-rogether er 
into. an Opack Glafs, and the pieces of it were get 
fill hot in my-hand (during whichitime they are’! 
very hard) :I had the curiofity to fee what the pea 
pieces which were very hot woulddo, if ftruck tho 
againft one another in the dark; and-was:fur- batho 
priz’d to fee it-not only ftrike fire, but alfoto Recer 
retain a glimmering Jight inthe places wheres |). 
the pieces hit. one another, which Lyudge:to Bit, 
proceed only from’ the Sea faltof the Sal-Ar=. |i"! 
moniack remaining) with the Quick-lime, put inks 
in a ‘violent motion by the collifion, and per- gy 
haps deferves nomore the name of a Phofphor'ws,: | bis 
than the Sea Water chat fhines inthe dark night, 9." 
or-refin'd Sugar, when» ’tisfcrap’d 4 a proof of}! 
which ‘feems to be the dark {pots that appear in: §"*: 
the fhining' parts, which’ is. in all probability. | 
fromthe: greater -quantity. of the Quick-lime: pt! 
in the mixture’, for of two dt thereis bueit [Pll 
Z1V. of the Glafs, fe that only ¥1V.of the Sal- popied 
Armoniack may te concluded tobe there. Batis ny 
This when cold; runs p. ds «which it coatinues. jis 
for a long time; and when fetto evaporate, pit 
does retain its fluidity while upon fire along phy 
time, 
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To the Reader. 


time, but. when removed, inan inftant it coa- 
gulates into a. hard Mafs, which upon the leaf 
heat melts again, and therefore by Mr. Boyle 
‘was called the fufible Sale. Iwill not fay that 
ite | Mt. Homburg had that from Mr. Boyle, or any of 
iment (MAS friends 5 for. why might not he fall on it by 
.|chance, as. well as we, tho’ this account was 
_|Printed two years after, the honourable Mr. 
Boyle’s death ? But to pafs this, this Liquor is ve- 
ry remarkable for diffolving {ublimate corrofive, 
in the cold of whichic diffolves its own weight. 
4ercetan makes a Spirit of this Solution thus, 
R. of this Liquor, p, 114. diffolve in it fablim. 
corr. P.1. imbibe the Solution with brown Pa- 
/per,and Deftill,it comes over in form of a brown- 
ith colour’d Spirit, fimelling like Musk (fays my 
Author) fome of the Mercury is reviv’d in the 
Receiver : three drops of this Liquor taken in 
a convenient vehicle, do greatly purifie the 
Blood, as hefays; as for the {mell, ’tis fo far 
‘from having the fmell of Musk, that rather it 
ftinks of an Empyreuma ; and as for its ufe in 
Phyfick, ‘tis fo far from having the promis’d 
Effects, that | have known it given from three 
‘to fixty drops, without any vifible effcét, and 
-alfo that a. Woman, to whom an hundred drops 
| were. given.ina Venerial Diftemper, had fuch 
| pricking). pains all over. the. body following, as 
could hardly.be removed again::yetthis,with all 
its Miftakes, has a famous Plagiary in Town, 
copied out in a Book called the Load, Difpenf. 
this man it feems has no regard to what he 
Writes, fo he make a bulky Book, I could in- 
{tance many cafes in which this Rhapfodif has 
thus without any judgment play’d the bigs 
‘¢ 
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To the Reader. 


if time would permit ; it were to be wifhed 
thatafevere Cenfure were put uponfuch, who 
for a little Lucre ; will thus fet outa Wild-fire 
to lead People into dangerous Miftakes, in- 
ftead of fetting up Beacons for them, by which 
they may be guided in fo important a bufinefs 
as the practice of Phyfick, atlea(t an Index Ex- 
purgatorws, made by an impartial and judicious 
Pen, might remedy the ill Effects of fuch 
Books, and prevent the multiplying of them for 
the time to come. 


ERR A.D. A. 


YAGE 44. in the Margin, Tab. v1. fe P. 69% 
I in the Margin, Jab, 11. f. 2. ps 70. 1.14. 
r. The Water overflowing and falling. ibid. 1. 23. 
or being, ’r. are. Pe 81. he 18. by hidden paffages, } 
and the Sand it felf. | 
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} Being, for the moft part, a Tranflation 
| of Petrus Ramazzini, Of the Won- 
derful Springs of Modena. 


THuftrated with many Curious Remarks 
and Experiments by the Author and 
Tranflator. 


To which is added, 


| A New Hypothefis deduced from Scripture, and 
the Obfervation of Nature. With an Addi- 
tion of fome Mifcellany Experiments. 


EC Se eae 


| 


| By ROBERT S:.CL AIR, M.D. 


Non mihi, fed rationi, aut que ratio effe videtur. 
Milito fecurus quid mordicus hic tenet, aut hic. 
Scaligér. 


LONDON, 


| Printed for.the Author, and Sold by W. Newton, 
over againft St. Bartholomew-Clofe-Gate, im 
Little-Byitain, 1697, 
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AUTH OR’s 
PREEAGE. 


T the Searchers after Nature, of 


which this Age has not a few, 
whofe Study is {pent about things 
of greater Concern, and.therefore are 
defervedly:admired ; if, I fay, thefe 
) found inas eafie to fearch into the tne 
ner parts of the Earth, as°tis to the 
| Anatomifts to. take an exatt View of 
the Bowels of 2: Man, and other La- 
ving Creatures the oue needed not én- 
vy the other’; and we {bould have, as 
full a Knowledge of \the Earth, as 
we have now of Living Animals, by ff 
the Induftry of Anatomifts: We know ia) 
now, yea'to our own no {mall Satis- il 
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The Author’s Preface. 


‘faition, with our Eyes we fee, bow 


the Blood circulates, what the Mo- 


tion of the Chyle, the Lympha, ana _ 


other Fluids; [o that now to ufe 
Hippocrates bis own Words, The 
Fountains of Humane Nature, and 
the Rivers with which the Body is 


‘watered, feem to be open’d. -But-as 


for the Earth’, out-of whofé «I rea- 
fares we draw our Nourifoment, we 
can obferve nothing but, its outward 
fide, and therefore we are tgnorant 
of the more beautiful things that 
ave bid; and, which is to be grieved 
for, there is no way by. which they 


‘may be known. For although the 


Miners have gone down into the Bow- 
els of the Earth many, Fathoms, yet. 
‘they have never gone much deeper | 
than half a Mile, which by Agricola 
is [aid tobe the greateft, Depth of 


the Mines. «But what ws that to the 


Depth of the Earth, whofe Seme- 
diameter is faid to-be 3600. Mile, 
Wherefore, to: tell the Truth, we 

know, ¥ 


The Author’s Preface. 
know the Body of the Earth. only fu- 


‘| pexficially, and not within: Tet "ta 
} awful to judge, that. tis neither a 
‘) fluggtlb nor unflbapely Body, nor yet 


that all its Digutty is placa im its 


outward Surface, as in Statues, but 
| that tts more beautiful Parts are in- 


WArAd ; yea, we mufe think that ‘tis fo 


| foapd and figured by the Great.Crea- 


tor, as to contain a Specimen of the 
Vital OEconomy, and that the won- 
der ful Funttions thereof are per- 


| form’d in its Bowels, by a Law no 
| defs certain than unknown to us, ef per 
| ctally the Circular Motion of the. Wa- 
ters ; of which, though they cannot be 


demonfirated. to the Senfes, yet by 


what appears outwardly, "tis evident 
thatthe matter is fo; neither. has 
the Wit of Mea ftopt, till they had 
| by all Art fearcht into the State and 

Condition of the Subterraneous Regi- 
‘| ons, a far 2 could be, But feesw 
\| there esno other way by which we en- 
ber into. the Earth, but by fach Aper- 
| A 
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The Author’s Preface. ! 
tures, as either Nature has made of \"" 
ber own ‘accord, or by Mines*and \'" 
Wells, which the Covetonfaefs’ of 
Men has digged for Metals, or Ne- | 
ceffity has put them on, for finding 
Veins of. Waters ; and feeing that 
sn this City there is a frequemt dig- 
ging of Wells to’ a notable Depth, 

(as much as. canbe in a very plain 
place, and remote from Mountains ) 
from which a wonderful Spring of 
Water vifes ; I thought good there» | 
foretocnamine thefe Secrets of Na: 
ture, and to communicate tothe Pro- | 
felfors of Natural Knowledge, what ¥ | 
have obferved of them, ana my 
Thoughts thereupon, feeing none has | 
Written of thefe things exprefly. Lam | 
not conorant that fome idle Men will 
{peak ill of me, and others will not 
be wanting who-will accufe me,” a> 
having {pent my time abouta thing 
of xo moment: But that does little | 
difquiet me, feeiiies Ihave the Ex- | 
~ amples of the moft Learned, who site | 
Cee | 
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nif | beer taken up with the moft minute, 
mi | things, of whom Virgil fays, 
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But I can Anfwer fuch Men with 

the Words of Seneca treating of Na- 

| sural Philefophy, You will fay, what 
| Profit is there in thefe things ? No 
|} greater can be; To know Nature. 
| Neither has the treating of this 
| Subje&t any thing more beautiful, 
| feeing it contains many things that 

| may be ufeful, than that its Great- 
nefs takes up a Man; nor is it fol- 
lowed for Profit, but for its Won- 


| derfulnefs. 
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Of the Wonderful Source 
of the SPRINGS Of. 
Modena. 


CHA Pet 


The Structure of thefe Fountains is 
defcribed, and the moft. curious 
things which appear in the Dig- 
ging. of theWells, and. when the 
Water fprings up, are remarked, « 


W may be bold to fay 
that Modena, a moft an- 
: cient City, which Tully 
has of old Dignified with the Title 
of the moft Noble Colony of the 
Romaus, has been well firuated by 
its firft Founders: For feeing it 
ftands in a great Plain, ten Miles 

A 5 diftant 
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diftant from the Foot of the Rifing 
Hills, ithas fucha Situation, that, 
with the wholfom Temper of the 
Air, anda fruitful Soil, it has 
a Sreat abundance of moft pure 
Water, which neither can ceafe 
through length of Time, nor be e- 
ver’ vitiated or diverted by. the 
Craft of Enemies: For this City 
has under its very Foundations a 
great Repofitory of Waters, or 
whatever elfe it may be called, out 
OF which it draws an énexhaulti- 
ble Stock of Waters; and, which 
iS Very rare, is got at a very {mall 
Charge ;' feeing for the getting of 
this Treafure (for VVater, accord- 
ing to the Teftimony of Pizdarws, 
is the beft of all things) there is 
No need of great ftir, in digeing 
through Mountains, ‘or keeping: a 
great many VVorkmen, as i ufu- 
al elfewhere, and fuch as Rome 
formerly had divided, a& Froaténus 
{ays, into Searchers, :V.Vater-Find- 

MAS ers, 


re 
Re hie, 
ers, VVater-Bayliffs,. Conveyors, 
| Diftriburers, and many’ other 
| VVorkmen. a 
} ‘ Burthat 1 may not keep the 
| Reader longer in Sulpence, you 
| muft know for a certain Truth, 
which many Thouflands of Expe- 
riments have alteady confirmed, 
That in any place within, or without 
the City, for fome Miles round, one 
may open a Spring which (ball com 
| ftantly feud forth most pure Wacer. 
And feeing every Citizen may 
take out of this great Stock, as 
much VVater for his private Ufes 
as he pleafes, without fear of 
wronging the Publick, or being 
Fin’d for it: Therefore when any 
will havea Spring in his own 
Houle, he calls fome V.Vorkmen, 
and having agreed for the Price, 
which for the moft part does not 
exceed the Sum of Forty Crowns, 
he fhews them the place which he 
thinks moft fit, and‘ they with 
out 


C4) — 

further confideration dig a Wellin 
a place mark’d out for them ; and 
when they have come to the depth 
of about 63 Foot, they pierce the 
bottom with a great Auger, which 
when it has been driven down § 
Foot deep, immediately the V Va- 
ter gufhes out with fo great Force, 
throwing up Stones and Sand, that 
almoft ina Moment all the V Vell 
is filled to the top, and the VVa- 

ter flows out thence conftantly. 
Moreover, that which in dig- 
ging thefe Wells gives the greatett 
Trouble to the V Vorkmen, is, the 
ereat abundance of VVaters flow- 
ing from the fides, by which they 
are fometimes much troubled, till 
they come to the depth of 28 Foot, 
where firft the Potters Clay begins 
to.appear: And therefore to keep 
off thefe VVaters which are none 
of the cleaneft, when they firft 
break Earth, they make a VVell 
pretty large,drawing out the V Va- 
ters 


C5: ) 

ters that flow together on every 
fide, till they come to the Bed of 
Clay ; then they build upon it, as 
on a folid Foundation, a VVall 
round about of Lime and -well- 
burnt Bricks, made for the pur- 
pofe, that fo the VVell may be 
narrower ; and they carefully pla- 
fter the outer Surface of it with 
Clay, well wrought, prefling it 
with their Feet; and thus they con- 
tinue to do till they come to the 
Surface of the Earth : For by this 
means they hinder the Influx of 
VVatersfrom the fides, which be- 
ing done, as if all were fate, and 
there were no more fear of the 
VVater coming from the fides, 
they carry on their digging to the 
lowermolt place fo iuccefsfully , 
that from the appearing of the 
Clay, they obferve no more water 
to drop; yea, which is wonderful, 
they are fore’d fometimes to a 

en 
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C6) 
ften the Earth with VVater, that 
it may be more eafily digged. 

"Tis alfo no finall Difadvantage 
to the Diggers, before they come 
to the beginning of the Chalky or 
Clayie Ground, that the foft Rarth 
fallsin upon them by the Force of 
the Side. V Vaters; which Impedi- 
ment is not overcome but with 
great Labour: But when at length 
they come to the Bed of Clay, and 
from thence to the greateft Depth, 
there is nothing to Hinder them 
from ‘getting by the ufual boring 
the ufual Eruption of VVater. For 
no Cafe's remembred in any place 
whatloever within the City, or 
without the City, for fome Miles. 
in which upon opening a Hole, 
and giving Vent to the inclo- 


fed VVaters, they did not im- 


mediately ipring up on high. For 
the Diggers do with as great Af- 
jurance and Confidence faften 
down their Augers in the bottom 


of 
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of the VVells, asone being to draw 
VVine, would ‘pierce’ a Hogthead 
when ’tis full. “I was often pre- 


fent when this Phlebotomy, if L 


may {0 call it, was practis’d ; and 


‘1 always obferved the V Vater 


to break out almoft with the 

fime Force, which at the firft 

is muddy and full of Sand, but 

the next Day it appears clear e-., 
nough. But when the V Vater lias 

broke out, and the Borer is pulled 

out, fitting on the Arms ‘of the 
Auger, immediately two or three 
VVorkmen ‘thar are about the 
Mouth of the VVell draw out the 
VVater with all poffible Diligence; 
for feeing at that time the Force 
of the VVater drives out much 
Sand and Gravel, they fay that by 
this means the Courle of the V Va- 
ter is promoted, and the VVells 
are made to fend forth V Vater 
more plentifully ; neither can the 
Stuff fettling to: the bottom ape 
the 


(8) 
the Hole. The Diggers of the 
VVellsfay, That fome new-made 
Fountains have thrown up fome- 
times fo much VVater with the 
‘Gravel and Sand, that the Ground 
giving way on every fide, and 
threatning the Ruine of the adja-. 
cent Buildings, they have been 
fore’d to fili up the Fountain a- 
gain with Earth and hewn Stones. 
But the Pebble Stones, which are 
thrown up by the force of the 
VVater, differ not much from 
thofe which are feen in the adja- 
cent Rivers ; neither are they 
{mall, but fome of them weigh 3 
or 4 Ouncés : Some of thefe are a- 
dorn’d with Veins of Gold, and 
pretty hard ; others are harder, 
and like the Rudiments of Pebble 
Stones. In fome places where 
the Situation of the City is lower, 
the V Vater arifes above the Plain, 
from whence it runs eafily down, 
but in higher places it ftops be- 

: i‘ low 
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low the Surface of the Plain ; fo 
that ’tis neceflary to make Con- 
duits under Ground, thro’ which 
it falls into the publick Canals, 
which afterwards meet into one 
Canal. that is Navigable, and by 
which they Sail conveniently e- 
nough even toVenice. For this Ca-. 
nal falls into the Scultenna, and the: 
Scultenna into the Po. 

The Number. of thefe Foun- 
tains is very great, fo that now 
almoft every Houfe has one; and 
their Numbers being incréas’d, the 
old Fountains become fewer, as 
may be feen in the moft Illuftri- 


ous Family of the Sada/ets, now 


belonging to the Caftelustrys, where: 
the Pipes that now fend forth ‘no 
more VVater, are higher than 
thofe that at prefent do. . Thefe 
Fountains alfo are in the.Gardens. 
about the Town, and in.the adja- 
cent Villages, fome of which -rife 
above the Surface of the Earth. 

| More-. 
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Moreover, the Diggers of) the 
VVells fay, that they have on 
Trial found them feven Milesfrom _ 
the City, beyond-Scultenna: For 
having made an hole with an Au- 
Ser, they fay the VVater did 
boil up freely enough, throwing 
up Sand and Gravel. | V-Vhere- 
fore the Limits of this hidden 
Spring are not known enough ; 
yet “tis reafonable to think, that 
it is extended farther from Eaft to 
VVelt, than from North to South, : 


feeine in this Traét they are 
not found extended above four 


Miles. 
This is remarkable, that when 
the Hole is bord, and the VVater 
begins to break out, the next Foun- 
tains ceafe from running for fome 
time ; yet after a little time they 
run again. I have been told by 
a Perfon of Credit, that when a 
V Vell was bor’din the Cloyfters of 
the Nuns of St. ‘Francés des Sales. 
he 


H 


| 
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he faw: in another VVell near. it 
the VVater funk in a moment, 
which afterward *alcended, till 
both:the VVells being in an Equi- 
librium, the VVater fettled in the 
fame Horizontal Surface. I have 
ofteh obferved this Decreafe, but 
not’ with fo great Swiftnels, in 
whichthe VVater did not fink fo 
deép on a fudden, but rather by 
degrees; and ‘raifing a few Bub- 
bles, b obferved it to decreafe 5 
but when the new Well was filled, 
iprofe again to its former height. 

Having often underftood. by the 
Diggers of tiie Wells, that they 
heard a great noife of the water 


running! underthe bottom of the 


Wells, and thatwhenit firlt be-. 
ginsto be heard they take it‘as @ 
fign; that’ *cis’ time to Bore. TS 
he affur’d of this, I went down 
into the bottom of a We in the 
beginning of February, holding @ 
lighted-Candie'in my Hand, sie 


We 
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Wel being built in a place of no. . 


reat light ; having ftaid ‘there a 
little, I perceived a manifeft Mur- 


expected. Then I ftampt-on the 


Ground with al] my. force, upon Wik! 


which the Ground.made a hide- 


ous Noile, fo that Ithought I had: Is 
to do with Hell, and therefore. | ti 


quickly gave notice to thofe that 
were above, to pull me up with 
all poffible {peed, remembring that 
once the force of the Water throw- 
ing up the Earth prevented the bo- 
ring; But though I-did not {tay 
long there, feeing nothing befide 
occurred: to be obferved: bue. the. 


noife of the: Water, yet I felt fo. 


great’a Heat there; that I didtup. 
down in. Sweat ; ‘and it: was -no 
{mall Pleafure to me to obferve, 
when I was drawn up from that 
Thermometer, in-fo {mall an In- 
terval of time, fo many gradual 
Changes of Heat and,.Cold.. At 
| another 


Es 
mur and Noife,; yet not fuch as I: | !) 
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‘another time I try’d what was the 


temper of -thefe Wels, in their 
sreateft Depth, by letting downa 
Thermometer inthe midft of Win- 
ter, and] found that it differ’d Jit- 


‘tle from the Heat of the Dog-days 
‘in our Climate,. The Diggers pér- 
‘ceive no lefs Cold. in the Sumnier- 


time inthefe Wells, and upon that 
account they refulé to undettake 
fuch a work in the middle of 
Summers feeing, befide the great 
Cold which. opprefles them, fuch 


. |+a difficulty of breathing alfo {eifes 


them, that they are almoft fuffo- 


€ateds a great quantity of Smoke 


rifes likewife at the fame time, 


| fo.as to put out the Candles, which 
| never happens in the Winter, for 


then they breath eafily enough, 


and the Candle ftands unmoved. 


The Diggers complain much of a 


bad Smell, when they dig in the 
| Wells tna hot Seafon; efpecially 
| When. they light on Stumps of 


Trees : 


 Seeueed, |. 
ae a |) 
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Trees: For the rotten woodilends 
forth a moft vile ftink, which in 
the Winter-timethey do not expe- 
riénce, though at that time they 
perceive a great Heat in thele 
Wells. 

But feldom are thele Wells dig- 

ed, in which they do not meet 
with feveral forts of Trees, as 
Oaks, Walnut-trees, Elm, Afh, 
fome of which ftand upright, and 
fome lie along. But it appears 
not by any Mark, that they have 
been cut by Men’s Hands’; and 


therefore we muft think that thefe |" 


Woods were only the Habitations 
of wild Beafts in former times. 


Thefé Trees when they are cut by a 


the Diggers are foft enough,” but 
when they are expofed to the’Air, 
they grow hard like Coral. 


: : ths 
When they were making fuch }™ 


a Weal as this in the middle of A- 

pril, Tabferved'the rifing of facha po“ 

finoaky Exhalation, that théeDig> 
bis we ger 
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ger could fearcely be obferv’d in 
the bottom ; who alfo {aid he was 
me | Very cold, and that he could hardly 
bey breath; andatthe fame time was 
ile | CrOubled with a Cough : But when 
the Air on a fudden was changed 
di. | toCold, immediately the faid Ex- 
ve | Ralation evanifht, and the Digger 
4) could breath freely enough ; and 
ih, | he faid, he felt a moderate Heat. 
(| Being to try what Temper thefe 
ears | Wells were of in the Months next 
we | tO the Summer, I went down into 
nd | 2 Wed which a French Jeweller 
eg | Was digging, in his Houfe about the 
‘ogg | Cd Of Aday,. before it was bor’d, 
nes, | 2d I found fuch degrees of Cold, 
-as are obferv’d in this Climate a- 
‘hit | Bout the, beginning: of »Winter. 
4; | During the time that I ftaid there 
- '}my Cheft: and my-Breaft was fo 
fu | detaitned, that my. Heart did pant 
‘y.| very much. I did ‘not perceive a 
Breat noife of .Waters in this-as 
pw. | 1 others, yet the Ground being 
vet HA beat, 
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beat, did givea frightful Sound as 
before. : 

While I was writing this, I |. 


thought fit to try the Temper of 
the Subterraneous Air in a Well 
that was then digging, by letting 
down into it at the fame time a 
Thermometer. and Barometer to 
feveral Depths, and marking the 
difference that is between the o- 
pen Air, and that which is in the 
Wells when they are a digging ; 
and efpecially in the Summer 
Months, in which the Workmen 
{eldom undertake fuch a bufinefs, 
by reafon of the Inconveniences a- 


tothed 
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fore-mentioned. Wherefore I have | il 


fet down the following Table, that 


it may be better known what is | 
the difference between the Subter- | ‘ 


raneous and the Open Air; which tod 


would be alfo very convenient and 


curious, if try’d in the VVinter.- | “9 
time: But I donot doubt but the | 
quitecontrary things happen then, | 


which 


| 


ff} of %3 Face of :30 Feet, lof 4§ Feet, 


. | of the. Mer- 
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| which E wall try with the firft op- 
‘portunity, 


| The 12 day, The 2 23. diy The 27 day\The 1 day 
| Of June. | of June. |: Of -Fune. | of Fuly. 


The height|The; height/The height|The height 
of the Li-jof the Li-lof the Li-lof the Lis 
“quor in theiquor in thelquor ‘in the|quor in the 
| Ehenmome- Therntome-|Thermome-|/Thermome- 
ter. Wellgseh withoutiter, G. 74. |ter. without 
the Well 7. the Well,G.) ~ the Well,G. 


86. 178 # 78. 


.| ‘In the Wellin the Welllfn the Welllfn the grea~ 
“tothe depth tothe depth tothe gehe b depth 
of the Well, 
|G b4er e1G.\SIe ‘IG. 44. Gs 40. 
a MCL get ie ee Ch Ne 
| {The hdight/Fhe height, The height Fhe’ height 
io, the Mer-of the Mer-of the. Mer- 
)cury an the! cuty in the cury in thecury in the 
Barometer, |Batometer ,'Barometer , Barometer, 
/\G.80.. .., jwathout the'without thelwithont the 
| Well,-G.80. Well, G.78.|Well, 6.79. 


Mu" t finothe Wellfin theWellin the Wellin the grea- 


| tothe depth to the depthto thedepthteft depth 
| Of is Feet, lof 30 Feetiof 45 Feet, lof the Well, 
4 G. 82s ; ‘IG: Sy. AGUS 5's ; Ge 26, 


Tis 
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’Tis alfo fit to be known, that 
no Force of Man is able.to drain 
fuch Wells dry: For if the Wa- | 
ter {hould be, drawn. inceffantly. 
with. great Buckets, it were very 
much if the Water fhould be de- | 
prefs’d 6 or 8 Feet; the more the 
Water is drawn out, thefe Foun- 
tains run more briskly: So that if 
it happen at any time, that any 
‘of thefe flow fomething flowly, 
they draw out the Water. as fait 
as they can; and by ‘this kind of 
Remedy (even asin Men’s Bodies 
the Blood is taken away, that it 
may move more quick through its 
Paflages). the Load being as’twere | 
taken off, they ealily drive away 
the Sicknefs of thefe Fountains, 
which is their flownefs of Motion. | 
For the fame end, they alfo-either | 
make a new Hole, .or.open. the | 


old one with an Inftrument made |}; 


of many wooden Cylinders, which }; 


they let downinto the Wells.with | y,, 


a | 
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| @ great Auger faftned in the end 


of it. 
But thefe Fountains are fubject 
to no other Fault; they maintain 


| the fame Purity of their Waters 
‘| uncorrupted; and as in moift Sea- 


fons they feel no Increafe, fointhe 


.| Qreateft Droughts (fuch as we 


obferv’d in thefe laft Years, ia 


| which the whole Region on this 
‘)| and the other fide of the Po did ex- 
| ceedingly want Water) they fuf- 
("| ferno Decreafe.. Moreover, thefe 
*| Waters are very wari in Winter, 
') fo that they: fend forth a Smoaks 


(00. J 
thet i 


| but in Summer they're very coldt 
| Some Days after the Eruption is 
“/) made, when the Water has fetled, 

| they uftally:cover the Wel with a’ 


Marble Stone, and as i€é were feat 


it; and afterwards convey the'Wa- 


My) ter by Earthen’ Pipes’ from the 
fame into Veffels of Marble} or of 
| Stone, “from whichrafterwards'the 

it) Water is, bycorher Conduits: cont 


B 2 tinually 
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tinually difcharg’d into the Pub- 
lick Canals. This farther, is com- 
sion! fo-thefe Fountains; ‘thatiall 
their Waters are in the fame Ho- 
rizontal Line, which is experimen- 
tally known by the Level; for 
tho’ fome. of them afcend above 
the Plain,of) the Gity5 yet the 
gieater part of them! doitot reach 
it ;(;which happens: only: through 
the Inequality of the Situation“of, 
the City, which towards the South 
is higher,, and) more deprefs’d::to- 
wards'the North. Henceiteomes 
to,pafs,-that.they are almoft all a-! 
like good, provided the Wells were 
right made! at the beginning, and 
defended with \Plafter.. A very 
old Fountain, near the Dukes Pa 
lace, is: highly commended above 
the reft, which they call :the:4-: - 
byfs, to which the common Peo- 
ple. come in the Heat of Summer 
toquench their Thirft., ’?Tis com- 
mended for this, . that its Water 

| being 


5 
i 
| 
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being ‘carryed into Crete: was 
brought. back to. its Fountain un? 
corrupted and pure } whenat' the 
fame: time the Water. of Nuceria 
did: not keep without Putrefaétis 
On. 

But there remains fomething in 
this:‘Affair yet more worthy of En- 
quiry; ‘véz.) That the ‘Depth of 
this: great Receptacle might be 
try’d atthe Hole made by the Au- 
ger; for the common People fay 
many things of its great Depth; 
and the great Swiftnefs of the Wa- 
ters. They fay, that anlron Rod 
being let down by the Hole, was 
{natcht away by the Violence of 


_ the Waters ; and that the Auger 


when they bore is turned towards 
the: Eaft, of which I often ask’d 


| thofe that pierced the bottom, bue 
-|, could learn nothing certain of 


them. I thereford often try’d this 
Ford: by a Plumet ler down by a 


. | Stringunto the Hole} that the Aw- 
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ger had made, andI not only per: 
ceiv’d that-no Violence was ofter'd 
to the weight funk, but I mani- 
feftly perceiv’d the bottom; nei- 
ther could I perceive any greater 
Depth than what the Augur had. 
made. It is altogether unknown 
who was the firft- Pinder out of 
thefe Fountains, and at what time 
that hidden Receptacle of fo great 
a quantity of Waters was difco- 
vered. 1 would not have-any to 
think, that I defign to give this 
secretiof Natureias a new thing's 
for it may be,the Original of thefe 
Fountains is as old as. the City it 
felf,.which is reckon’d among the 
moft Ancient.. I have often en- 
quir’d of Old and Learned Men, 
whether they had any, Tradition 
of their Anceftors about this mat- 
ter, but could learn nothing ; yet 
we may probably conjetture, that 
this prodigious Spring of Waters, 
the like of which I never knew-to 

be 
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bé found) any: where: befides, has 
S| been known, time out of mind- 
‘| feeing the Mafons. digging the 
| Earth for the Foundation of Hou- 
| fes, fall.often upon great Leaden 
Pipes, buried among ft the Rubbifh 

| of the formerly, ruin’d City. 

Once asking of One, fatous for 
the digging ‘of thele Wel/s, whe- 
ther he knew or heard from any 
who was the Finder of thefe Wells, 

0) He:anfwer?d, Hednew ho. other 
| Finder, than Neceflity the Miftrefs 
efallthings.;, For fecing; {ays lie, 

¢ | the Waters of the.common Hells, 
| which do not flow fromthis deeper 
Source, are:-vitious and unwhol- 

‘| fom:,> Neceflity alone compell’d 
| them to feek: for more; wholfom 
| Water -by- digging deeper.; and 

mt | when they came to: this depth,) in 
_ which the noife of this murmuring 
| Water is more fenfibly. perceiv’d, 
its | they open’d a way to:thefe Waters 
| by the help. of an Auger... To 
B 4 which 


Spt hl SO55 
which perhaps he would" allude, | 


who put for the Arms of this City | | 


two Augers,’ with this Infeription, 
Avia, Pervia. mee. Pt 


The things that ‘occur in the } iit 


digging of the Well are no lefs | 
curious and worthy to 'be known: | 
Firft, From the Surface ‘ofthe {1}; 
Ground to the Depth of r4.Feet; |) 
nothing but hewen Stone, andithé |) 
Veftigys of an old City appear; | 
for inthis depth, Caufeways-ot 
Flint, Tradefmens Shops, the Pave- 
ments of Houfes, and: checker’d 
works are obferved every where} | 
in which one may wonder, how 
the Ground has grown up tofuch | 
a height, which certainly. cannot 
be attributed to'the Cities being 
often deftroyed,: and’ afterwards 


rebuilt on its own Ruines,; where: |y 


by it might have acquir’d a great- 
er Height; for the adjacent Lands 
have the fame Height; yea, the 
Town appears more depreft than | 

EUR they | 


nine, | 
ein | 
nares ; 
heres 


denny, and full of fuch’ Reeds as 
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they: «Below the Stones and Rub: 
ith: the Barth appears {olid ahd 
‘compact enough, forhat one would 
-take itto be Virgin Earth; aida 
little below that,it appears marfhy, 


grow inFenns. | I remember’ that 


dhave:obferved in‘one of thefe 


Wells 24: Feet deep, a: falk Of 
VVheat yet intire; and‘in another 
26 Feet deepa Hazel-tree, with the 
Nuts yet whole; fo alternately to 


-| valmoft.6 Feet theretis ‘obferv’d a 
different: Change of Soil’, fome- 
|| times white, and fometimes black, 


with the Branches of feveral Trees 
and Leaves, like thin Scales, and 
the Rind upon them, till they 
come to the Plain of Clay, which 
is fir{t feen inthe Depth of 28 Feet. 
VVhen the VVorkmen come to 


rats this, being now fecure from being 


ands | 
>the. 
than | 
ty | 


any more troubled with:an Influx 
of VVater, they go on digging 
to the loweft with great eafe. ‘The 


Bs thick. 


» 


nels of this Bed of Clay is abou 
xx Feet, and fometimes’tis full of. 
Cockle-fhells ; it ends therefore 
about the depth of 39 Feet ; af-. | 
ter that there appears another Bed. | 
of marfhy Earth, about 2 Foot. | 
thick, compos’d of Rufhes, Leaves. | 
of Plants, and Branches. This. 
marfhy Bed being taken away by | 
the Diggers, another Bed of Clay. | 
of the fame thicknef$ with the. 
former, prefents it felf, which 
terminates in the depth of about 
52 Foot; which being dige’d up, 
another Bed of marfhy ground,not. 
unlike the former, is feen 3, which,| me 
being removed, another Bed of 
Clayie Ground of the fame nature® 
with the former two, but not:fo! 
thick, appears; which lies upea! 
another. Bed of marfhy. Earth,)} 
which: at laft terminates on. that 
laft Plain, in which the Auger is. 
fix'd, whiclt is foft; and-fandy,) 
and mixt with much Gravel and: 
fome:) 
: 
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fometimes full of Sea:Producdts. 
Thefe feveral Beds, with their In- 
we) tervals,are obferv’din all the Wels. 
.| as well within the Walls of the 
id | City, asin theSuburbs, in a con- 
oo | {tant Order. 

us.) ~ Seeing indigging they often fall 
his) On Stocks:of ‘Trees, as I have fre- 
by} quéntly: obferved, which «gives 
‘ay Qreat trouble in the boring, to the 
the) Ulndertakers, tis a manifelt Proof 
hich} that this Ground was onceexpos’d 
ut) tothe Air ; but I could never ob- 
Hon ferve thofe Stocks of Treesin the 
‘not! Beds of Chall, but in the marfhy 
hich) Ones only, or in that {pace which 
dof lies between the Foundation and 
uy the beginning of the Clay; There. 
oo) have been alfo found in the great- 
ino eft Depths of thefe Wells great 
it! Bones; Coals, Flints, and: pieces 
ti! Of Iron. I do-willingly. pafs by 
# i many things here, which the com 
ny Mon People report, of extraneous 


an) ‘things caft. vp: by. the. Violence of. 
omer 


=) 


——— 


the 
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the Waters at their firft breaking 
forth, as Leaves of Oaks,’ Chefnut, 
Millet, Beah-husks, and?many:o- 
ther things; contenting my elf 
with telling thofe things conly26f 
which I have been an Eye>vitnefs, 
or have heard from Perfonsavor- 
thy of . Credit, © Thefe zdreathe 
things which belong: to the: His 
ftory of the Wells of azodena, and 
which I have obferv’d:as I. had 
occafion. Anos 
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That thefe are not Standing , bus 


Running Waters’; upon this oc- 
cafion fome things are brought in 
from the Hydroftaticks. 


| ie: the Nature and Original 
«_» of this hidden Source deferves 

to be as much enquir’d into, as 
that of the Nile did formerly, let 
us pafs through thefe Subterrane- 
| ous V.Yaters: with the Sails: of our 
| Reafon,, feeing we cannot do, it 
| otherwife. Firft, we may freely 
| affirm, That thefe Waters are not 
| ftanding, as they are when fhut 
} upin:.a’Hogfhead, but are in con- 
| tinual’ motion,, and that pretty 
quick : For the Noife of that wa. 
| ter which is heard before the Per- 
| foration in the bottom of the Wel/s 
docs make it omanifeft.. enough. 
2 Neither 
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Neither can any object that even 
ftagnant VVaters are fubjett to 


reat Commotions , as is knowm 
of the Vulfiniaw Lake, Thra/umenus 


and Bezacus, of which the chief of - 


the Poets fays, 


Teque adeo afjurgens aftu, Benace, 


marino ! 


© Benacus, which like the Ocean 
roars 1 


For thatisnot conftant ; yea}thefé 
Lakes for the ‘molt part are very: 
fill: But theNoife of the V Vater 
before.the Terebration:is conftant+ 


ly heard, which I always perceiv’d: 


difingtly as oft as [idefcended in- 


tothefe Wells; and to-this*asree. | 
the -Undertakers: ofethefe: Wells. | 
who by the noife: of the VVaters. | 


guefs that they: have done with: 
digging, ‘But feeing» the VVater™ 


rics fo fuddenl?:to thevheight»ok 
| 63% 


: the’ 
' the 
| Of! 
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| 68 Feet, cafting forth Sand and: 
| Stones with force, tis moftcertain 
that thefe Subterrancous ‘VVaters. 
defcend from a ‘high’ place, and. 
| are continually preft on by others 
| that follow. Neither do I think 
that fuch a fudden rifing of the 
V Vater can be attributed to the 
weight of the fuperincumbent: 
Earth, which drives the V Vater. 
upward by. its Preffure. I know 
| indeed; that VVater may be eleva- 
| ted above its Surface, ‘when ’’tis 
) driven up by. fome force lying up- 
ii onit ; as Scaliger, writing againtt: 
| Cardan,: demontftrates, by the Ex- 
‘} ample of a Cylindrical Veffel with. 
Wd} Pipes on both. fides, and a Plug. 
is) fitted exactly to its: Capacity ; in- 
| towhich, being full of V Vater, if 
| you force down:the Plug, ic will 
-raife the V Vater in the Pipes,above 
ith) the Surface of the V Vater that isin. 
wet} the Veflels But if, by the-weight. 
} of the facummbent Earth,thefe VVa- 
ad 2 ters: 


Ans 


of 
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ters were elevated, the Earth fo, 
fuperincumbent would ibe broke’ | 
off from the reft,: which issalto- 
gether improbable, there appear- 
ing ‘no Marks of it. Befide, by; 
what; way could it come to \pafs, 
that jthele Waters fhould: be fo: | 
excellent, as’ tofurpafs.all others, 
if they; were without Motion) :and 
kept agit. were captive ? For eve- 
ry body knows, that {tanding Wa- 
ters do no lefs differ from thofe 
that are moved, than dead Bodies 
differ from live ones, feeing: we 
commonly call fuch as run Living 
Waters. Thefe Waters therefore 
do move, and ftand not ftill here, 
but run down conftantly either to 
the Sea, or are fwallowed up in 
fome Gulph. ai 

But whilft I conclude thefeVVa- 
ters to be running, an Objection 
of no {mall Value does occur, and 
*tis this : If the VVatersrun away 
fo violently, there feems to be no 

Reafon 
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| Reéafon-why thefe Wel/s being dig- 

ged, they fhould rife upwards. But 
‘| “it may be demonftrated by a Phy- 
fica] Experiment, that the Water 
cannot afcend in fuch a cafe, For 
let there be a Veffel full 
of Water, at whofe fide 
néarthe bottom, a Pipe is inferted 
at ‘right Angles pierc’t:with many 


Fiz:. To. 


‘| Holes, EFG ; and in the lower 


part let it havea Slit, HI. If now 
you give the Water free vent to 
run out, not only it will not afcend 


¢ | at the Holes,’ but neither will it 


‘defcend at the Slit, but will all run 
out at, the wide Mouth of the 


| ‘Pipe; and it will be pleafant to 


| fee the Water hang out at the Slit, 
cand not fall; (tillae the latter end) 
the Veffél being’almoft empty, the 
Water willno more run out at the 
| -wide Mouth, but will all rundown 
| through the Shit. 

If therefore this Experiment hold} 
| the fuppofed running of the *‘Wa- 
128 ¥ ters 
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ters to:placesfarther,off, and:their | li 


manifelt afcent into :thefe Wells. \| 
at the. fame time, feem otto, a= || 


gree with the Laws of: Hydrofta-  |\w 


ticks: For if they flow freely, and | 
without flopping, without.doubt | 
they cannot rife,on high. ;. which 


Exe/. 100. 


tiger fays in his Exercitations, | 
who, enquiring whether VVaters: 


is confirmed’ by ‘what |) 
the moft Learned; Sca- jor 


may run under other waters,, fays, if 


That near the River O/tws there.is - | doe 
a Wellon a high Hill, and that-at [til 
the bottom a Stream runs’ fwiftly }s 
and with great Noile.. 
. Altho’ all this feems to be true 
and obvious to the Senfes, yet the 
further Progrefs of thefe waters: 
May in our cafe confit with the 
rifing in thefe We/ls,which may be 
demonftrated inthe fame Firft Fi- 
gure. For it you put your Finger- | 
to the Mouth, of the Pipe. D,. yet 
fo.4s:ndt ro ftop.it altogether, the 
: V Vater 
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Water willleap out on high at the 
fame time, ‘by the holes E, F, G, 


-| and flow down by. the Slic H, and 


withal at the Mouth of the Pipe, 
the one Ation not hindring the 


other; and fo according as there 
is more or lef§ of the Orifice of the 


Pipe ftopt with your Finger, more 
or lefs Water willbe raifed by the 
faid Holes; but it will never be 
raisd to that height it would be, 
if the Mouth were quite ftopt. . It 


| does not therefore :difagree with 


the Laws of Hydroftaticks, if thefe. 


/Subterraneous Watersare running 


and go further, that atthe fame 
time they fhould be raifed tothe: 


height of 68 Feet inthe Wells, yet: 


na, obferv’d hitherto by none that: 
| i 


s| fo as not to exceed the height of 


the Ciftern from: whence. they. 
come, becaufe the Paflage at which: 
they flow out is not large enough. 

*Tis convenient that fome Ac- 
count be: given of thefe Phenome- 


( 36 ) 
I know, teeing: there is'no part of | 
Philofophy.' more curious, -yerlefg | 


cultivated, than’ Hydroftaticks: | pw 
Firft: therefore, tis: no» wonder |ft' 


that the Water (while it has. a | 
free Courfe and Paflage through |} 
the wide Mouth of the Pipe):does. |; 
not runalfo at the Holes; yea, of | 
neceflity it muft be -fo):.For the | 
Water has a free Defcent,' neither 


‘does it: meet with any Obftacle to. HW 


make-it rife; as it does in’ Pipes 
bended. upwards ;, fo neither will 
it defcend'by the Cleft,’ becaufe of 
the Preffure and the Force it has 
acquir’d in sdefcending, like a {o- 
lid Body, which fuffer it not to 
turn from its Courfe; in the fame 
manner.as Bodies thrown, are:car= 
ricd in a‘Horizontal Line for fome 
{pace, while the Force continues, 
But the Reafon why. the Orifice 
of the Pipe being ftraightned, the 
Water prefently leaps on high; and 
runs down through tlie Slit, )in, my, 
| Opi- 


{3% J: 


Opinion is this: “That when the 


Jower.parts.of the Water. are pref 


ded:by the upper: (as the moft fa: 
mous Mr. Boyle has made‘evident 


in his Hydroftatical) Paradoxes’) 
and are urged with Violence: to 
run out, the#Paflage being ftrait- 
ned,. by applying the Fingertothe 
Mouth: of the Pipe; fome ofthe 
Water when it cafinot: overcome 
the Obftacle, ‘fecks a: Paflage to it 


delf where it ‘can :;From whence 
‘it comes to pafs, thatthe lefs the 


Water runssout atithe Mouth of 


the Pipe, with thei greater -Force 


its runs: out at thefe Holes... But 


‘when the Preflure is abated, and 
the! Veffel is almoft empty, none 
‘runs out atthe Mouth of the Pipe, 
but «what remains, runs flowly 
through the: Slit, being the fhort- 


er way. 
From hence it appears, that the 


direct Preflure muft be eftimated 


by the weight of the Pillar of Wa- 
ter 


(38) 
ter, whofe Bafe is equal to ‘the |" 
Horizontal Surface it refts on, and |", 
its Height equal to the perpendi- #0 
cular Depth of the Water. ° For “9 
Example: In a Veflel conftituted elt 
ina Horizontal Plain, any part of |)" 
the bottom that can be affigned Pa 
may be a Bafe toa Pillar of water |}™ 
of the fame Height with the whole |" th 
water in’ the Veffel.. Andin the |’ 
foregoing Figure, when ‘it flows i! 
freely through the Pipe CD, "tis |" 
preft by a Pillar of water, which |) 
has the fame'Bafe with the Orifice late. 
of the Pipe CD; which Pillar of Caul 
water forces it felf by a lateral |tlt ( 
Preflure into the Pipe, and fo to |i, 
run out; by the force of which Mth 
Preflure it comes to pafs, thatrall |Ar, 
the water in the Veffel rans out for: 
by this Imaginary Pillar.’ Many |i0l 
things are faid of this Pre(lure of for ty 


A 


the water by Hydroftatical VVri- | Moni 

ters, to wit, that the under parts te g 

are preft by ‘the upper, and the | Milt 
upper 
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| upper parts are preft by thofe that 
| are under. : Moreover, they are 
| preft-fide-ways by ‘one ‘another ; 
| which Diverfity of Preffures they 
| endeavour to proveby {everal Ex- 


periments ; and in effect, every 


| one~may experience this lateral 
| preflure- in himfélf, when he. is 
| in the, water up tothe Neck ;: for 


he will feel a preffure on every fide, 


and fome difficulty of Breathing, 
which yet is: not to be thought to 
proceed. only from the lateral pref: 


{ure of the ‘water, but another 
Caufe For when the Expanfion of 
the Cheft is neceflary to Refpira: 
tion, *tis not fo eafily perform’d 


hich} In the watery Element, as in the 
raj Air, by reafon of ‘its Grofsnefs : 


out} 


For\as Fifhes need a greater force 


i for fwimming;than Birds 
for flying, as Borellys de. De mora 


L777 » P. T. 


yre| Monitrates, by reafon: of - prop. ars. 


the grofler Body of the 


water, which muft be moved out. 


of 


a4 
ia 
pik 


— eee ee ee 
ag 


Ss 


of its plate, and circulate into that 
left by the Fifh:.So.a Man funk, 
in the, Water .up to the), Neck, | 
needs. ai @teater force for opening 
his'Cheft; ‘than if he were in the 
Air. ».And from hence it is, that 
Infpiration -in the Water is more 
difficult: than, Expiration... Tes; | ‘ 
happens ,ouly-becanfe the preflure is. | 
unequal 3 for the preflure. of the! 
Pillar - of. Air abd, Water on the, 
Che(t without, exceeds the preffure of. 
the. Pillar. within the Chest, that zs, | 
ouly of Air, fo muchas thesveight of 
thePillar of Water: which coversthe) 
Cheit,. exceeds the weight or preffure; 
of the Pillar of “Aw within the. 
Lungs, and of the fame height with 
the Water ubout the Chest s for Plu- 
ids prefs only, according to, the per= 
pendicular heights, and.aot the grof- 
nels of their Pillars, as ts plain in 
Syphons, in whofe Legs, tho’ of déf- 
ferent thickne/s, the Liquor rifes but 
to the fame Horizontal Height. 
Likewife 


C41) 


Likewife all do agree, that not 


only the bottom, but alfo the fides 
«| Of the Veflel are preft.;. which 
ie | preflure fome fay 1s confiderable, . 


but others: not. . Th! . Cornelius” 
thinks it to be equal to. the pet- 
pendicular Preffure : For fuppofing 
the Water to prefs by inclin’d 


.| ‘Lines, and that a Body fliding 


down by inclin’d Lines, « acquires 
as great a Velocity as if it fell 


| down by a Perpendicular, equal 
to the height of the Plain, he 


thinks the lateral Preffure to. be 
equal to the Perpendicular. On 


‘|. the ‘other Hand, Becher, «in his 
th| PAyfica Subterranea, fays, That the 


i;)| Water prefles dire€tly on the bot- 


i 
! 


| 


|»tom, but far lefs on the fides ; 
| which Conjecture he grounds on 
({ this, That the little Ramparts.of 
1) Barth fuftain the Preffure of ‘the 
|.-Ocean it felf, that it overflows 


not the adjacent Fields; yea, ‘he 
endeavours to make it out by ‘a 
Mecha~ 


(42) 
Mechanical. Experiment, that the 
Preflure of the Water is only up- 
wardand downward. | 


Tf Mr. Becher had coufidered that 
/Hydroftatical Axiom, viz. That Fla- | 
dds pref only according to their per- | 


‘pendicular Altitudes, he would not |G, 


‘have been frighted by the Extent of |, 
the great Sea at Amfterdam, from | 
owning fo evident an Hydroftatical 
‘Truth as this is, That the Lateral \y 
Preffure of Fluids is equal to the 
‘Perpendicular : For fuppofe the Banks 
‘there to be Three Fathom, or Eight- 
‘teen’ Feet, above. the Harlem Meer, 
ana the adjacent Lands, which they | 
defend from the Inundation of the 
Sea, and that the weight of every 
‘Cubical Foot of Water # 76 tb. 
‘9 32, aud 48 gr. this multiplied by 
38 f. the Perpendicular Height: will 
amount to 4381 + tb, 3 1. g. 384. 
which is the Weight or Lateral Pref- 
‘(ure that lies on a Square Foot re 

the 


od 
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the bottom, which a Rampart of 
|| Earth, made trong for the parpofe, 
and 100 Foot thick, may be well al- 
lowed able to fupport. "Tis true, 
this Computation is made for frelb 
"| Water ; but the addition of Salt in 

| the Sea-water, whichis about 1 tb 
Salt to 4x ib of Water, will not fo 
much alter the Reckning. | 
| For my part, as I do not be- 
| lieve the. lateral preffure of the 
V Vater to be equal tothe perpen- 
dicular, fo I do-not think it defpi- — 
cable ; for it may be fhown, that 
‘| the lateral preflure is lefs than the 
perpendicular, by taking notice of 
this only, That there is a greater 
Endeavour of the VVater to de- 
{cend by a perpendicular Line than 
‘|an inclin’d one: But fuppofe that 
fome parts inthe fides of the Vef 
fel futier a preffure, equal to the 
‘| perpendicular preffure, as are thefe 
‘| which beat the bottom, and in 
| which thofe inclin’a ones would 
| Cz end, 
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end, which have. the fame Depth 


with the whole VVater; yet in], 


other parts the lateral preffure can- 
not.be admitted fo great. 


The Author here feems like one 
groping in the dark for the Truth, 
and yet when he has got it between 
his Hands he lets 1¢ flip : For he 
fuppofes, that the Preffure byinclia'd | 
Lines is, at the bottom,equal tothe |. 
Preffure by Perpendicular Lines; yet |” 


he will not own the fame tn the in- 
termedial parts. Indeed the Pref- 
fare by Incliwd Lines in the inter- 


medial Parts is not equal to that |, 
Perpendicular Preffure which ts at \~ 
the bottom; but ?tis equal to that \\~ 


perpendicular Preffure which is onthe | 
(ame Horizontal Surface, which may | 
be made evident thus: Take a Glaff 
Tube, {uch as they ufe for Baro- 
fcopes, but open at both ends, ab 5. 
flop the upper end a with your Fin- 
ger, and (0 immerfe it into the ngs 
€ 


| (45 ) 
fle fgh, filed with Water: to 
am |, éuclining, till it come to: the 
| Horizontal Surface ik, “and then 
take your Finger off, the Water will 
rife by the Preffure at the Orifice b, 
| till it has: come to. the Surface m1, 
which is the fame height it would 
have tome to if the Pipe had been 
| ‘Perpendicular, asin cd.  Farthers 
Suppofe a Pipe bended in the end at 
| the right Angles p q, immerfed to 
| thé fame Surfacetk, as before; up- 


Bi on taking amay your Finger from p, 
| 2 will rife up as. high as before, to 


the Surface ml: Now "71S evidewt 


| to any that confiders the Figure of 


| the Pipe, that the Preffure at q i 
Lateral, and as forcible as sf it were 
| Perpendicular : . This may. be made 
| more pleafant to the Eye by putting 


se Oil into the Pipe, as the Hononr able 


| Mre Boyle fhews in his Paradoxad 
| Hydroftatica, Paradox. 7. 


Cr3 ) And 


And yet tis not to be thought 
fo little,of as Becherus {ays; for | 
{eeing the fides of Veffel are no |, 
{mall hindrance tothe Fluid that it ' 
defcends not, the Force which the 


Fluid exerces on.the fides cannot | hi 


be finall. | 
Seeing then, as was beforefaid, | 
the parts of a Fluid are crowded 


on one another, as if they were in f°, 


a: Prefs, tis not without Reafon - 
that Moderns from this dofetch a 
Solution of that old, yet difficult, 
Problem, which has. wearied fub- 
tile VVits, VVhby a Diver, in the 
bottom of the Sea, is not oppreft 


by the incumbent VVater. They | i 


commonly fay that it happens, Be- 
caufe the Diver is lifted up by the 
water under him; and onthe fides 
the parts of his Body are preft wich 
the fame force; neither can they 
be driven inward, feeing all is full ; 
fo that there is no fear of the Lux- 
ation Of a Member, or painful 

Com- 


Ce 


CGompreffion,, Yet, the molt in-- 


genious Mr. Boyle thinks ghe Difhi- 


culty isnot anfwered enough; for 


_ though by reafon of the equal Pref- 
fare of the Ambient Fluid, there 


follows no: Luxation, yet there ap- 
pears _no Reaion why there sis no 
Pain felt by the compreffion of the 
Parts one againft another. V Vhere- 
fore the fame: Author recurs. to 
the ftrong Textute of the Animal, 
whicheanrefift che Preflure: 


Iz weight be folv'a thus; TD peve 


tan Ait lodged in the Pores of al: 


| Animal Fuices, which two togesber 


keep diftendea and.full the Fibres, 
which are tibulous, as Sir Edmund 
King has very tncewionfly difcovered 
long ago; and it is by thé Preéffare 


| of the Ambient Fluid: which as equal 


on every fide) that this Air being 


ford into lefs Compafs, the fides of 
| the Fibres cone clofer together, which 


cafes nd more painto the Fibres, than 


| the Bladder, ( which yit-is: a very 


C 4 fenfible 
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fenfible.part ) fuffers upon its being 
contracted, when the Urine is ex- 
pelled.:: } 

If it were not Rafhnefs to think 
any thing can be added tothe Rea- 
{ons of fo many moft famous Men, 
L would:fay, that feeing the Body 
ota Living Man is {pecifically ligh- 
ter than V Vater, tho’ not much; 
and therefore beingymore preft by 
the Collateral VVater, according 
to the Principle of Archimedes, the 
Sypuon in which the. Divers that” | 
is lefs preft.ought to: be lifted wp; 
and therefore he ought to feel no 
Preflure.. But becaufe the Diver 
under water may: be diverfly con- 
fidered,\ either as he defcends by a 
perpendicular Line, or afcends by 
it, or is moved by taclining Lines, 
or.as being fafined to the bottom, 
and fticking on a Rock, he re- 
mains immovable; inany of thefe 
cafes he cannot :be fubject.to.ado-) | 
lorous. Preflure.. .I have learned 

from 


(49) 
froma skilfulDiver, thac'when a 
Swimmer will defcend perpendi- 
cularly, and goto'the bottom ma 
ftraight Pofture, he drives the wa- 
ter upward with his Handsas with ey 
Oars; and when he willrife again, a 
driving the’ water with his hands an 
towards the bottom, he returns fa 
the fame way. From whence’ it 
comes to pafs, that fuch as are un- 
skilful in Swimming , when they 
ftrike the water contrary ways, 
are {tifled.... Ir is: worth the while 
to’ enquire into’ithe Reafon. 6F 
thefe Effects » having never {een 
them ini any Author, tho? there 
were need of a Deliaz Swimmer 
here,’ as they fay. 
[think then, that when'a Swim- 
mer: drives: the  fuperincumbent 
“water with his hand upward, ‘he 
therefore:defcends ; becaufe fuch 
aSyphon being fo {mitten is lefs 
preft, and therefore is lifted'up, the 
other being ‘depreft in which’ the 
; C5 Swim- 
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Swimmer is ; juft asin a Scale fit- 
{pended, and put in an Aiquilibri- 


“um, if one of the Scales be hit be- 


low, that will be-lifted up, and 
the other of neceffity will defcend. 
Therefore the Body: of the Swim- 
mer being put in ihe Pillar that is 
more preft, will of neceflity de- 
{cend; but when at the fame time 
he does this with both hands, he 
makes hts Defcent more eafie. 
But when he will rife perpendi- 
cularly, andin a ftraighr Pofture 
from the bottom, by ftriking the 
water with his hands toward the 
bottom, ‘he makes that Syphon 
more! preft 5. and therefore the 
Swimmer being plac’d in the o- 
ther,’ mutt of neceffity, afcend : 
Juft as when the Scale is put in 


an Aiquilibrium;! if \hic the Scale | cy, 


in the hollow part, that will be 
depreft, and the other lifted up. 
The fame Realom holds, when he | 
afcends or defcends. by — a 
ee clin’ 


(51 )- 

clin’d to the Horizon... Thérefore 
whether he afcend‘or defeénd}* or 
whatever way he move, ‘he ousheé 
to be under no ‘dolorous ‘Preffurd) 
how deep foever the Water be: 
For feeing, according tothe moft 
ingenious Borellus, Bodies do née 
appear heavy but when they aré ' 
in reft ; as appears in an’ Example 
given by him of two Sacks of - 
Wool, one of which being put on 
the other, does’ not exerce ‘its 
weight, or prefs it,’ but when 
tis ‘refting, and’ not when it de- 
{cends. | 7 | 
‘Therefore the Swimmer dé{cen- 
ding in the Waterperpendicularly, _ 
ought not to fufferany Preflurein 
the VVater defcending with: the 
fame Swiftnefs. But when he is 
carry’d up by the fame way, {ee- 
ing by his Body he thrufts up- 
ward the VVater lying upon him, 
which he does ‘not by his ‘own 
Strength, but by the help of ths 
Collateral 
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_ €ollateral Syphon; and.therefore 
-needs.no help of his Mufcles to:o- 
vercome the Refiftance of. the. fu- 
perincumbent. VVater,;. neither 
ought he to have the fenfe, of a do- 
lorousPreflure, to which the Cir- 
culation of the Ambient Fluid..co: 
ming,.in .behind,. does not a, little 
contribute, by. not. fuiering any, 
part. of the, Body tobe mov’d.out 
of its-place. Upon the fame Ac- 
count he ought not,to feel any do- 
lorous Preflure, af he afcend;-or 
defcend by inclin’d.Lines,: or.fticls 
without Motion to. the; bottom, 
For. the other, Gollateral Syphon 
being. more preit, does always 
exerce itsForce,, and the fubjacent 
V Vater lifts up the Diver, that, 1s 
fpecifically lighter than itself up- 

ward. | 
The Author. here. (uppofes the Bo- 
dy to be.fpecifically lighter than Wa. 
ter, which I judge £o,proceed [ram 
tHe, Air inclofed jm: the Chest 3 for 
ee eae 
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when that touts the Body links. by its 
own wicight; and.this gave perhaps 
the firft rife to.Anatomifts. to atfco- 
wer whethera Child was St7h.born, 
or not; for if its Lungs do fivim in 
the Water, "tas not Still born. hut 
has, breathed the, Airs, but. iff they 
fitk, then they ‘conclude. the. Child to 
hare, been Still-bora. As for the Bi- 
VErs. rifing or falling by the Motion 
of his Hands,,’tis the fame Cafe asin 
an Oar, when the Blade of it. moves 
mth ereaten force, that the Waters 
tt. makes refifsance to. the Oar, ‘which 
therefore. not advancing, the Boat of 
necelfity muft: Sowhen a Man pre ffés 
the Water quickly downward it makes 
refifiance to-his tdandss, and theres 


 forethesWaten ngt;giging way faft 
, enough, the Body muft be thruft up- 


ward just as inthe Air, if a Map 
between two Chairs did forcibly thruft 
them down with his two Hands, he 
must be lifted up, becaufe they do not 
give way. Ihe Author fays, the 
Preffure 
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Preffure is not felt when the Diver 
is afcending or defcending, becanfe 
the Water being in motion, does not 
prefs upon the Body: But it might be 
made manifest that it does; and Ex- 
perience makes it beyond Contradicti- 
on, that they feel- no Preffaré when 
the Water is at reft ; and the Di- 
versdo own, that they feel aPréffure 
rather in the going down’ in: the 
Diving-Bell, than afterward, as 
the Honourable Mr. Boyle told me 
he had communicated to him bythe. 


Laird of Melgum', who’ practised 
this way of Divine, inthefeWords ; 
The Compreffion-of the Air being 
fuch, as going down did hurt me ; | 
but below, and ftaying there, was 
as familiar to meéias that above: 


CHAP. 


AR. 


Cit ) 


Cro AY batt, Lib. 


That thefe Fountains cannot be de- 
yivea fram a Subterrancous Ri- 
ver. 


Sie then that itis clear enough 
from “what was’ faid before, 
that the flowing of thefe-V Vaters 
toward the Sea, may confift with 
their rifing here’; and imany place, 
it feems to follow; that there is'a 


;| great fubbterraneous River underit, 


from which’ thefe Fountains do 
{pring : And truly this is the com- 


- mon Opinion among us. which 


yet Icannot affent to. I’ am-not 
1gnorant, that there are fome Ri- 


| vers that hide their Head under 


Ground, and after fome ‘time do 


- rife again.. ‘Some again there are 


that never fife above Ground, as 
it happens inthe Veins of*theBo- 
| ae dy ; 
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dy ; fome do appear in the Sur- 
face, and fomedo never. Of this 
Seneca Ipeaks very. well. .Nature 
governs the Earth as it does our 
Bodies, in which are! Veins and 
Arteries; and Nature hath fo for- 
med it like our Bodies, that our ’ 
Anceftors have call’d them Veins. 
Pliny Jays, That the Vile is often 
twallowed.up in Gulphs, and af- 
ter a long time is {pew’d up again. 
They report the fame of Viger; a 
River of, .Aithsopia,.. which rifing 


out of. the fame Lake -that. -the, 


Nile. does,.and running towards 
the V Velt, when it meets with a 
Chain of, Mountains, ‘it finds hid- 
den -ways.;, and appearing’ again 
on,the.other fide.‘of the Moun- 
tains, difcharges: it. félf into the 
Atlantick Ocean... In like manner, 
ligris in Mefepotamia being ftopt 
by .the, Mountain. Cameafus, hides 
it {elf under, Ground, and is lof#in 
a,.great: Cave’; .but. afterward 

breaking 


Nas 
iS 


(57) 
ig | ‘breaking’ out near to Babylon} is 
we | mixcowith Enpbrates.’* To fay no 
wr} thing of \wAlpheas, a River in A 
id | chagas whom ‘the Poets feign ‘to 
i” | pals a great way not only under 
ou} Ground, but allo under the Sea 
ins, | saefelf,” 'and to rife again in ‘the 
i | Bountain called Arethufa: This is 
ad | known-by:the Offals ‘of the Sacri- 
iit, | “fice; which being throwa down 
,a| the River,:were, every fitthSum- 
ing | ener, atthe time of ithe: O/ypiack 
the | Games; ‘caftup.‘by this: Fountain. 
1d) And.alfo the Seas themfelves. are 
ha| ‘thought. to communicate ‘by oc+ 
id | cule Paflages, as the WMedsterra- 
ail | wean with the Red Sea, and thé 
ui | Cafpian with the Ewsinve,. asi the 
the | molt Learned Karcher makes out 
et, | by: good: Conjectures. 

opt | Father Avrila fefait, imhis Tras | 
ds | —wedsadnto Tartary, [ays,tbat tis more it 
tin | probable that it difeharges ts felf tn- 
wi | 20442 Perfian Gulph, “of which: this 
ig | @ bis mata Proof ; "Ehat they whe | 
inhabit i HH 
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snhabit abont the Perfian Gulph, do 
every Year at the end of Autumn. 
obferue a vaft quantity of Willow- 
Leaves: Now, in regard this fort — 
of Tree ts altogether: unknown in the 
Southere part of Perfia, which bor- 
ders upon that Sea; and for that 
quite: the contrary, the Norther 
part,:which ts bounted by the Sea of 
Kilan, or the Cafpian-Sea, has all 
the. Sea-Coafts of it foaded with thefe 
Trees. 3° we-may affure our felves with 
Probability enough, that thefe Leaves 
are not carried from one end of the 
Empire tothe other, but only by the 
Water that rowls them along thro’ 
the Caverns of the Earth. So: far 
Bather Avril. 


Who further; for eftablifhing 

a Circulation of VVaters from 
Pole to Pole, defcribes ay great 
VVhirlpool » under: the | North 
Pole; of which» alfo Olass Magnus 
and: Helmont. have: written , by 
which 


€ 59°) 
‘which a great quantity of VVa- - 
ters.is abforb’d, which falling in- 
to the Bowels of the Earth, is re- 
turn’d by the South Pole. 

Some fay that this changes its: 
Courfe once in half a year, going in 
at the South Pole, and coming out 
again at the North, : 

Tho’allthis-betrue, fuppofing 
alfo that within the Bowels of this. 
Eartirthere is exercifed fomething 
like an Animal: OEconomy ; and 
that one may, not without Rea- 
fon, imagine divers. Ebbings and 
Flowings of .VVaters, feeing, as. 


Seneca lays, the whole Earthis.not 


folid, but hollow ina great many 
parts; yet I cannot allow as fome 


_ do, that this is‘a great broad River, 


from which thefe: Fountains bréak 


| forth. This Opinion of a grear 


River has fo: firmly poffeft che: 
Minds of all Men, that if a little 


| Earthquake happen.,. tlie Inhabi- 
| tants. are in: great Fear’ left the 


Town,, 


_ € 60 ) 
Town,,. which otherwife 1s greatly. , 
fhaken with Earthquakes, fhould 
befwallow’din a moment.of time ; 
imagining it to be plac’t on the 
arch’d Roof of a great River. 
Iconfefs the Conjectures are not 
Ulight,.on,which may be ground- 
ed the Opinion of fuch a Subterra- 
neous, River, which gives Water 
to thefeFountains ; efpecially the 
Noife. of the VVaters in the bot- 
tom of the Well before: the Perio- 
ration, and. the: afflurance, Men 
jave,. that in every: place, where 
a. Well isdige’d, Water will boil 
up, cafting up Sand, Pebbles, and 
many. other things ; which feem 
to..evidence \its: being fome .great 
River, or at teaft fome great: Re- 
ceptacle. . But one Reafon; to wit, 
the {uper-exceeding Greatnels of 
this imaginary River, which muft 
be admitted of Neceflity, 1s, of fo 
great weight, that it overturns all 
Conjectures that would feem: to 
~ confirm 
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‘|confirm the Opinion of {o'great a 
River running undér this Ground, 
| For Europe has no River fo big as 
| this fubterraneous River muft be; 
to which neither the Po, nor the 
Rhine, northe Dazsbe, are to be 
|.compared. “Tis*known well e- 
nough by what we have before 
faid, and all the Inhabitants aré 
‘| convinced, that not only within 
'| the Compafs of the City, which 
| isa Mile in Diameter, in any place, 
"| May be made a Fountain, which 
“| willconftantly fend forth Water ; 
| but alfo without the Town for 
fome Miles, without ‘having any 
| regard tothe Situation, fuch Foun- 
| tains may be made, but efpecially 
“| by the Amilian way ; as alfo be- 
"| yond the River Scultesna a oreat 
| plenty of thefe Springs and Foun- 
'} tains is.obferv’d. Therefore the 
| breadth of this: fubterraneous Ri 
| ver (unlefs itsCourfe were along 
| this way, in which café it would 
be 


a 


( 62 ) 
be extended 4 Miles) fhould beex- 
tended 6 or 7 Miles. | 
But who'can believe that under 
this Plain, on which this City is 
plac’d, a River of fo great Extent 
fhould continually flow, with fo 
great a weight"lying upon it! I 
will not deny, thatfrom South to 
North the Source 1s not fo much 
extended, feeing thefe Fountains 
are not obferv’d above 4 Miles; 
which, whether it be for want of 
Experience, or that thisis truly its 
Bounds, I-dare not affirm. But 
~if we will fuppofe a fubterraneous 


River, which hath a Channel of }0/ 


4 Miles, every one I think will 
doubt it: Nor will he fo eafily 
give Credit to this Opinion, efpe- 
cially feeing this Arch that muft | 
keep up fo great a VVeight 68 
Feet deep, is not of Flint or Pu-— 
mice-ftone, but altogether made 
up of Earth gathered by degrees. 
Truly, if this Prodigy of Nature 

were 


Off. areorvditt 
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were fituated in a Mountainous 
Region, T'fhould not be much a~ 
Saialt admitting the greateft Sub- 


. terraneous width. . 


For if we take 
notice of the Caves and Subterra- 


‘neous Recefles which are fam’d in 


Geographers, we fhall find them 
to be made amongit the Rocky 
and {teep Caverns of the Earth), 


‘feeing Rocks and Stones are the 


Bones and Strength of it. From 


whence Ovid fays, 


‘Magna parens terra éft, lapides in 


corpore-terra, 


“The Earth is our great Mother, awd 


the Stones 


‘Therein contain’d, I take to be her 


Bowes. 


VVe find the Coryceas Cave in 
Cilcia Cof which Pliny, ‘solinus, 


and others write,that being a very 


large 


HEL peared 
Wi ts 
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large Promontory with a wide 
Mouth, and full of Woods: with 
in $ *twas 52 Miles broad, fo as 
ta be very light, andi both a Cave 
anda Port) to have been plac’d 
in the Mountain Corycus.. The Ri- 
ver Tigris, which we have often 
mention’d, hides itsHead, and as 
often rifes again, but only when 
he fees himfelf ftopt witha Chain 
of Mountains. For difdaining that 
any ftop fhouldbe put torhis Swift- 
ne{s,from which he takes his name, 
he finds himfelf away by the wide 
Bowels of the Mountains, and runs 
hid, till being fwell’d with the ac- 
ceffion of VVaters, he runs. out: 
into the open Plain. The River 7z- 
mavus, famous enough among the 
old Poets (about whofe-true place, 
whether twas near Padoua, or Ter- 
geffe in Ifria, there were fo many 
Contentions among the Learned of 
the laft Age,.as may ‘be feen in 
Leander, Albertus, Bernardinus., 

Scar- 


| (65°) 

| Seardeomus,- ‘fohannes Candidus ) 
is}. though he ‘feem to draw all his 
_ Water from Nine Fountians, as 

| Breafts fticking out in the Moun- 

| tain Timavus, yet he borrows them 

| from: another place, viz. a Sub- 
terraneous River, difcharging: it 

_ delf by the Cavernous V Vindings 
of the: Mountains, into: the Sea; 
i} for which he is fo proud as to be 
_ called, the Father and Fountain of 

it. |. the Sea. 

Sceing we have made mention 
. of Timavas, and wonderful things 
are told of him by VVriters,: viz. 
a) That heg&bbs and Flows according 
tothe Motion of the Sea ; and that 

.} he increafes fo-much, as to over- 
|. flow the adjacent Country ; but in 


{ 
| 
| 


| the ebbing of the Sea he runs gent- 
.|- ly enough, and-carries with him- 
y} fel. the Sweetnefs: of his V Vaters 
fj even to the Ocean, without mi- 
in Xture, - 
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Ut Doris amara fuam non intermi- 
{ceatundam. Ecgl. 10. 


That Doris mix nother falt Waves 
with thine. 


As the ‘chief of the Poets did for- }p; 
metly-fay of Alphews: Theréforel 
am willing'to ftopat the Contem- 
plation of fo curious things. 

The moft Learned Kércher does 
very well explainthe Caufe of this 


prodigious Increafe, and how the jp; 


River keeps its V Vaters free from 
Saltnefs; even to its Mogith. > For |» 
he'fays, That a great-abundance 
of VVater is ‘caft out from the 
‘Bowels of a Mountain near a Vil- 
‘lage called S+.:Cantians, about 14 
‘Miles’ diftance fromthe Nine Foun- 
‘tains of ‘Timavus, and that'there 
‘tis {wallowed up by ‘a ‘manifeft 
Gulph, nor does it appear more : 
He thinks therefore, that the V Va- 
ter 


| (67) 
‘| ter being fwallow’d up by hiddér 
*| Channels, runsinto the Sea; and 
‘that therefore in the flowing of 
ithe Sea, the Sale VVater drives 
| back the'Frefh "that meets it with 
| Breat: Violence, as being of lefs 
| Force; and fo this Subtérraneous 
‘| River is ftopt in its Courfe, which 
tél not finding room to which it may 
tl: retire, breaks violently out at the 
foremention’d Fountains ‘in the 
S| Mountain Timaves, communica- 
| ting with the fante Subterraneous 

| River. 


‘Unde pertra novem vafto cum mur- 
_ mare montis, : 

| It mare praruptim, & pelago pra- 
mit arva fonanti. Ain. Lr; 


| Whence through Nine Mouths a Sea 
it) from Mountains raves, 
it) PV hich the whole Country drowss in 
foaming Waves. : 
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By this means ’tis not hard to un- 
derftand, how. according. to the} ,, 
Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea,},,,,, 
there appears fo proportionate a Jj, ; 
Viciffitude of Ebbing and Flowing };..., 
in Timavus, and yet the Waters}; ,,/ 
remain frefh : For the Sea does}, Fo 
not beat:backthe Waters of Ziza:\1.. 
wus, nor ftop, his Courfe in the}... 
Surface, but meeting, the Subter~ jj .», 
taneous River {wallowed upin the f,, , 
forefaid Valley, forces it to flow J, 
back, and: throw out its Waters, 

fs) 


by thefe Nine Mouths ; and from} 


= ne tl 


hence is the prodigious Increafe of jf 
the River .Timavus. But when Miri 
the Sea ebbs, and gives leave to’ ip 
that Subterraneous River to run, jl) 


a } hich 
Timavus alfo at the fame time, fi, 


he 


when that great Regurgitation of Hy 9 


nough, and with all hisSwectnefs, : 


nal 


the Water ceafes, runs quietly e- | h 


Neither 
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i determine what Sea they Juppofe. to 
ing into thefeCavities , for the Me- 
pajditerranean does not rife high enough 
es anfwer the cafe, feeing it flows but 
“lt Foot at the moft, which is in the 
"\Adriatick ; if they meant the At- 
Oe tantick, which in fome places 1s ob- 
i ferv'd to rife 9 Fathom, in many to 
é 2%, fozor 5 ; yet perhaps that wilt 
"mot anfwer the cafe neither ; for it 
IS has a-great way ta come, before it can 
(Ol eome to reach the place ; and when it 
tl ze fwelled to the height there, con- 
ue) fidering the Nine Mouths of Tima- 
$Wivus are ina Mountanous Countrer, 
WN hich may be ju(tly fuppofed elevated 
Oe, 
i Wl phis Solution of the Phenomen nild 
I%\mot hold. It feems to me more ra- 
it Ipfonal to explain it thus: I fuppofe 
the Water comes from St. Cantians, 
to’ vun'under Ground in a Canale, 


iltt | which it fills quite (fo that there.is. 
Di: 3° 


#0 


‘Neither Kircher nor Falloppius,. 


far above the Sea when at the highest, 


( 7°.) 


po palfage for the Air that way) ti’ 


at come to the Bafin-abc, which it 
fills fo, 48. to overflow into the. Sea 
below, and that this Bafin is not 
wsuch lower than the Mouth of Ti- 
mavus ; for thus the Afcent of the. 
Water tuto thefe Nine Mouths will be 
more eafily procured. I fuppofe like- 
wife, pees Bafizx ab fe OR 
 Paffage gh, by which the outer Air, 
communtcates with. the Water. in this. 
Bafin, and by which the Water in the. 
Flug. of the Searuns out ath. then 
the Water that overflows. and. falls. 
into the Sea when itis at the Ebb, 
becaufe-the Air gets out at the. Holes 
below near the Surface ; when the 
Surface of the Seakkk. és. elevated 
by the Waters flowing into this lower 
Bafin through Subterraneous Paf- 
fagzes, and the Holes near its Sur- 
face (by which the Air got out before): 
being now ftopt, the. Air ws. crowded 
between the Surface kkk below, and 

that 
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IN that in the Bafin, and thus acquires 
a greater Elafticity than the: Asr that 
preffes. the Surface within. the. Pipe 
igh 3 and therefore, according tothe 

Ti) Laws of Fiydroftaticks, the Waser 


it wall on the sop of 4tiill, and imo- 
Bi) sher. places, may be explained very 
les | well after: this manner. : 


_ Our Countrey-man Falloppins 
gives a Reafon of this furprizing 
Phenomenon of Nature, not-much 
| differing from this, whofe words. 
| Ithought fic to addhere: Bur you 
mult note, that although the River 
then abound with Water, yetsthat 
Water is. frelo, astis alfo when at 
i D 4 decreafes 5 


MTZ DT 

decreafes 5 for "tis always frelby: bat 
from whence. does. that - come? You 
muft underftand, that in the Coun- 
try of Carni there is 4 Caftle called 
St. Gantians, from. whence rifes.a 
great quantity of. Water, which when 
_ sthas fearcely appeard,. isfwallow'd 
up by the: Earth, and appears uo more. 
Now the Village of St. Cantians és 
14 Miles diftant fromthe River Ti- 
mav.us, 

| L believe therefore that the Water 
flowing from the Mountain in abun- 
"dance, is the Caufe of the Increafe of 
Timavus; for I think that-this Wa- 
ter flaws plentifully by thefe Subter- 
raneous Paflages, which meeteth with 
other fecret Paffages, by which the 
Sea runs into the Mountain next to 
the River ;. and that fo there is a 
CongrefS made, and dafbing of the 
Sea Water againft the. other, which 
runs down from the Mountain far- 
ther off ; aud feeing the flowing of 
she Sea is more forcible than the frelp 

‘Water, 


C73) 
Water, (for the Salt Water is more 
grofs than the frelo) it happens 
that the frelb Water flowing from 
the high Mountains, yields to the o~ 
ther when it meets with it ; from 
whence, tt comes, that when it can- 
not run to the Sea, it recoils up to 
the top of the Mountain; and from 
hence tis, that all the Mountain a- 
‘| bounds with Water, and the Tima- 
vusiacreafes and decreafes. 
| Such Phenomena of Nature 
| {porting it felf, may be more ea- 
_fily obferv’d an the. Mountainous 
| Countries than elfewhere, feein 
_ the Mountains, becaufe of their fo- 
lid Texture, have empty Spaces 
and Kettles, which ferve not only 
for Cifterns of Water, but alfo for 
| Receptacles of Fire, as in Sicily ; 
| which therefore Ariffotle calls, full 
| of Caverns. So Virgit, defcribing 
| Arifteus going down into the fe- 
| cret places of Peseus, a River in 
| Theffaly, sunning between Olyz- 
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pus and Off4, wrote thefe Verfes, 


Samque domum mirans cenctriciu 
humida regne, | 
Speluncifque lacus claufos , lucofque 
onantes i 
Ibat, & ingenti motu fiupefattus. a- 

quaram, 
Omnia [ub magus. labentia flumina 
terra i 


Spetabat diver[s locis,—— 
In Englifh: thus : 


He wandriag goes thro’ Courts, ava , 


Chry tal Realms, 

Lond Groves and Caves, which Wa- 
ter overwhelms : 

And with tumultuous Waves afto- 
pifbt found 

All the great Rivers running under 
Ground. , . 


There ave many of thefe Subter- 
yancous Rivers in thi and other 
Countries: There, w one very. tee 
mar kable 


| neous 
Wete 
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| markable at Bourdeaux: iz France; 
which runs under. the Church of St. 
+) Sorine ; 4d it feems under or near 
| @ Pillar of that Church, in which 
| there is made a hole large enough to 
| pat in ones Head; which bas.another 
»)) hole at the bottom going down thro? 
| the Pillar to the River, towhich if 
you apply your Ear, you may hear the 
| noife of the Water falling down, even 
_ at the time when the Organs (which 
| make a great Noife) are playing : 
| There is upon the Right Hand a broad 
| pair of Stairs, with a great Arched 
Gate, that take down to this Subterra-. 
.| neous River, from which they force 
Water into a Marble Ciftern that 

.| flands in the Churchyard, covered 

| with another great Stone, yet open on 
the fides, at which the ignorant Peo- 

| ple take up Water; believing, by the 

| Infinuation of the Crafty Priefts , 

.| that tis by the Gift of St. Sorin az 

| Excellent Collyrium for fore Eyes : 

y ft | This Water as they force into the 
Ciftern 


Bas a. 

Ciftern by the Pipes laid under-ground 
on the Waxing of the Moon, [o they 
les it gradually out by other Bipes on 
the Wane of the Moon ;. which makes 
the People think that it. depends . 07 
the Courfe of the Moon. Populus 
vult decipi. 


Let us hear Semeca, {peaking to 
the purpofe ; There are. alfo under 
the Earth lefs known Laws of Na- 
ture, but as fure ; believe the fame 
to be below, that is above: There. are 


alfo great Caves, there are great 
Vaults and wide Places formed by 
the Mountains hanging over them, 
Then although we mutt confefs, 
that in fome places Rivers of great. 
bignefs flow underthe Earth, we 
-muft not therefore believe that in 
this great Plain on this fide the Po, 
there is fo great.a fubterraneous 
Cavity, and that Fields of fo great 
a largenefs could ftand without 
‘Ruine for fo long time. ee 
ad. 


CFF } 


add moreover, that the Depth of 
) this River,in refpect to its Breadth, 
} ought not to be mall, becaufe;Na- 
| ture builds.all her. Caves and Sub- 
.terraneous Paflages Archwile ; 
-which all muft have a Depth pro 
-portionable. to the Breadth, other- 
wife they lofe their Force ;. and 
commonly they are of a Circular 
Figure, or coming near: to it, Z.e. 


As deep.as they are broad, which 


| in this cafe mutt be at leaft 4 Mile. 


But this Cavity is of no Depth al- 


‘moft, yea, but a few Feet, viz. 


As much as the Auger has made 
in boring : For paffing an Iron 
Rod throw the Hole, the bottom 
is prefently found, as I have often 
try d with others that have been 
with me. 

Moreover, feeing the Diggers 
inthe very Terebration, often fall 
on Stocks of Trees, as my felf:have 
often obferved ; .we mutt confels 
therefore, that: thefe Trees hoes 
been 
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been before in open Air : And fee- 
ing in the bottoms of thefe Wells 
are often found Bones, Coals, and 
Pieces of Iron, we ate likewife 
forc’d: to believe, that People have 
formerly liv’d on that Ground; or 
we mult think, that this great Ri- 
ver at that time had a Cover of 6 
or 8 Foot, and that this our Plain 
did afterwards grow higher, by 
the daily Defcent of Waters from 
the Apennine, and the paring off 
of the upper Ground. Butthea- 
bove-mention’d Difficulties do fill 
occur. 

But jet us fuppofe this great Ri- 
ver runs this way, and that hither. 
to he has fuffer’d a Bridge ; from 
whence, I pray, comes fo greata 
plenty of Water to fill this sreat 
Cavity, which we muft always 
fuppole to be full, to make the 
Water rife up in the Wells? See. 
ing to fuftain the Royal Dignity: 
of the Po, f{carcely fo many Rivers 

running 
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-} running into, it from the Apespine 

andthe wzips are fuflicient? And 

il | on the other hand, we may affirm 

| thar the Po comes far {hort of this 

¢ } Subterraneous River. Laftly, K 

t | this River muft be 4 Miles broad, 

- } I do notfee why in all the Extent 

of this Source, the Depth of the 

| Wells is always found the fame ; 

| for the Wells which are digg’d 

| near the fides of this great Arch, 

|! would be deeper than thofe elfe- 

' where: But there is akmoft no 

' difference in the Depth of thefe 

' Wells. We cannot therefore give 

way tothe Vulgar Opinion of this 

Subterraneous River, notwithitan- 

ding the Conjectures mentioned, 

which we fhall fhortly Anfwer. 
And far lef muft-we believe, that 

there are many Subterrancous 

Streams flowing from the fame 

Ciftern, and diftinguifh’d: by In- 

tervals, which give Water conti- 

nually to chefe Fountains. For how 

can 


( 8 )} | 
canit be, feeing there are fo ma-: Hii 
ny thoufands of Fountains,andcon- |i 
tinually fuch.Wellsare made both: 
in the City and Suburbs, that the: 
Undertakers never fell upon fuch: | ion 
Interftices in the boring ? AgIhave: 4w: 
often told,.and whichone can ne- 
ver admire enough, .there is. no» 
‘need of-any Caution here ; no: | 
need of Diligence in choofing a: |/ 
place, feeing any place markt out 
€ither. in the City or without, for: 
many Miles, is fit for the Building: 
of thefe Wells; and all the Dif. 
culty in digging thefe Wells, is 
in keeping out the Side-waters, 
which fometimes flow in in great 
quantity, fothat they needa Wall. 
of Bricks to ‘keep it out ; But 
when the VVorkmen have-come 
to this Jaft Bottom, then as having 
got their. with, they begin their 
Perforation with as great Affu- 
rance of getting VVater by their 
Auger, as if they had Mofes his 

Rod. 
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‘Rod. | Neither is the Opinien- of 


fome to beentertain’d, who think 


| that the fubterraneous Spaces from 


which thefe VVaters flow, were 
formerly the Channels of Scu/ten- 
wa and Gabellus, between which 
two Rivers Modena is now plac’d ; 
which Rivers, as they imagine, 


_after they had defcended fromthe 


_ Apennine, did join their Waters in 


\ 
} 
| Y | 
| 
t\ 


this place; and therefore, through 
length of Time, the Mountains de- 
ereafing and the Fields rifing, the 


Water rifes to this height in thefe 


Wells when they are dige’d ; ‘or in 
a hole made with Sand wet with 


Water, which is fupply’d from 
_thefe Rivers by hidden Paflages = 
And the Sand it felf, that they 


may give Credit to fo plaufible a 
Thought, they give an Example 5 


forthey fay, ‘That near a Stream, 


a Hole being made: in the Sand, 
tho’ dry on the Surface, the VVa- 
ter appears ; which alfo by the Ob- 

oe {ervation 
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fervation of Pliny the younger, is - 
known to be done: in: the Sea. 
fhore.. For after. this Author, 
with his accuftomed: Elegancy in 
a Letter to Piiz. Gallus, defcribed 
the Pleafantnefs of this Countrey- 
Village by the Sea-fide, in the end 
of his Epiftle he makes this Rela- 
tion, as worthy to be taken no- 
tice of : It has Wells, or. rather 
Fountains; for the Nature of all 
that Shore is wonderful s in whatever 
place you move the Ground, you meet 
with Water > and:that: fo frelh, as 
not to have the leat saltnefs from | 
the Vicinity of the Sea. By thefe 
words the moft Learned Man feems 
to give fome Specimen of our Foun- 
tains, feeing there alfo,. in. what- 
ever place the Ground js digg’d, 
there is Moifture : Yet tis ga- 
ther’d, by the fame P/iay’s words, 
that the VVaters of thefé VVells | 
did/not {pring up. I believe the. 
fame will happen in any Sea-Coatt, 

except 
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except fome Bed.ofClay intervene, 
for the VVaters do eafily follow 
the Sand):. Therefore ’tis no won- 
der, that in any place of Pliny’s 
Countrey-Houfe the V Vater. ap- 


‘pears frefh, being){train’d through 


the Sand from the neareft Sea, and 
{o depriv’d of its Salenefs. But *tis 
no way probable, that the Cafe is 
fo in our Ground: For tho’ I do 
not-deny that thefe Rivers did. for- 
merly run in deeper Channels, yet 
that that they give V. Vater to.this 
Spring, I can no ways beinduc’d to 
believe.. For thefe. Springs. are 
perpetual, neither do they know 
any Increafe or Decreafe ; when 
yet thefe Rivers, not only in Sum- 
mer, but alfo fometimes in. V Vin- 
ter, have their Sands dry, as we 
have feen of late Years, by reafon 
of the kot Seafon; feeing all the 
VVells except thefe, tho’ digg’d 
deep,gave no V Vater in the Neigh- 
bouring Countreys, to the york 

ofs 
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lof both of Men and Cattel: ~ Bue 


the flowing of.a moft:pure VVa- 
ter from thefe Fountains-is fo unl. 


_formand conftant, that *tis impro- 
. bable they fhould:depend:on the 


unconttant and unequal ftate and 
courfe of thefe: Rivers; for ‘the 
VVater decreafing in. the dééper 


Veins, the Preflure: would: alfo. 


decreafe, and fo thefe Fountains 


would bediminithed. Moreover, 


{ccing the Countrey. of Rheginm, 
Parma, andall on this fide the Po, 


‘is plac’d in the fame Plain ; and 


many Rivers defcending from the 
Apennine, glide over thefe Coun- 
tries. I do not fee, why they do 
not enjoy the fame: Prerogative 
when .VVells are digg’d deep in 
them, But no wherethatI know 


Of are {uch Fountains obferv’d, fo 
€verlafting,: and fubje& to no Al- 


teration. Therefore we may law-. 


fully judge the Ciftern that far. 
.nifhes. V. Vater atthe fame rate to: 


this. 


Oe 
this Source, to be perpetual; nex 
ver failing, and not temporary. 


CA abenc LV; stp 
: Of the Ancient State and Form of 


the Countrey on this, and the other’ 
«fide of the River Po. : 


'Herefore'having difcufs-d the 
Opinions “which take: moft 
among our. Countrymen,’ of the 
Nature of this hidden Source, it 
maybe thought fie that I fhould 
now tellmy own: But before I do 
that, I think. it ‘worth while to 
enquire, and as far as Conjecture 
will allow to difcover; what was 

- in thofe times the outward Face of 
| this Countrey which we inhabit : 
| feeing by the'digging of thefe 
| VVellsin the Land of Modena, "tis 
| known enough, that the Situation - 
| of this Countrey, which is called 
| Gallia 
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Gallia Cifpadana, and Tran[padana, 
was very low and depreft in ‘old 
times, in comparifon-of what ’tis 
now. Plsto, when he brings in 
Critias {peaking, writes, that there 
are two things which bring great 
and fudden Changes in the Earth, 
and.totally abolifh the Monuments 
of the. moft ancient Countreys. 
The VVorld felt the firft Calami- 
. ty in the'Univerfal Deluge, the 
other ‘being referved againft the 
Day of Judgment, and the De- 
ftruction of ‘wicked Men, 
as Peter fays, when'a New 
Heaven, and a New Earth {hall-ap- 
pear. ”Tismoft certain, that the 
Face of the whole Earth was moft 
notably changed, in that Uni- 
verfal Drowning and Overturning 
of allthings. But fomethink that | 
fuch a Change follow’d, that the | 
fiate of the VVorld before the 
Flood was quite different from 
what "twas afterwards, which ‘yet 

I 
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| Teannot affentto. . There is'lately 
come from Eagland a Book, whofe 
| Title is, The Sacred Theory of the 
| Earth, by Thomas Burnet. This 
Learned Man endeavours to de- 
| monftrate, that the Barth before 
the Deluge in its firft Original, had 
| ‘another Form than now it appears 
|} to have; fo that there were nei- 
ther Seas nor Ifles, nor Mountains 
_nor Valleys, nor‘Rivers any where, 
but the whole Body of the VVa- 
.{ ters lodg’d in the Caverns of the 
Earth. — Now he ‘feign’d {uch a 
| Pace of the Earth, to the end that 
| dt‘may be perceiv’d without the 
‘Creation of new VVaters, from 
| what Store-houfe a quantity of 
i») VVater may be drawn fufficient 
ig) to cover the Face of ‘the Earth, 
| tho’ it had Mountains, which we 
| muft imagine to'Have been higher 
| by far‘than the prefent ones: So 
| that, according to/his Reafoning, 
yt) neither Rains, ‘how great foever, 
1 nor 
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nor Theom Rabbah of Mofes, viz. 
Abyfs of VVaters hid.in the Ga- 
verns of the Earth, could be fuf- 


ficient for that Univerfal Deluge. | 


But he thinks that the Mountains, 
Valleys, Seas, Hles and: Rocks, 
miglit have appeared in that great 
cleaving of the whole Body of the 


Earth, pieces of -it:‘being broke off ' 
here and there, and {wallow’d:up 


inthe great. Gulph ; while thofe, 
which {tood in their former ftate, 


made a fhew of Ifles, Mountains, | 


and Rocks; but+thefe which were 
wholly covered by the VVaters, 
had the Name of Sea-and Lakes; 
and {o the Earth appeared after the 
Delugeall broken; torn, and.of a 
quite different Afpet. 
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ThisFancy, however. it may be® th, 


taken for new, yet-certainly isnot’ 


the Fiction of our Times, but'more®), ey 


ancient by far. Francifews Patréi~ 


1 drow 


tiws,-a Man. famous! enough: fort Fruit 


Learning, ina certain: Book os 
; O 
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Wisi) Of the Rhetorick of the Ancients: 
af written in Italiaw, and Printed at 
if | Venice by Francifcus Senenfis, Anno 


) thazzar Caftillon, and he:had from 
aicertain Abyfine Philofopher::in 
e Ok Spain. ‘This wale Adbvyffinian ‘did 
dup) fay; ‘That in the moft’ ancient Ane 
ie, nals'of Athtopia, there is a Hifto> 
ait) ry of the Deftruction of Mankind, 
i) and the breaking of the Earth: 
vt" That. ins the beginning: of the 
it,§World the Earth was far biggét 
ies; than now ’tis,:and:nearer to Hea 
rtiel ven, perfectly round, without 
at a] ‘Mountains'and Valleys, yet all Ca- 
» -vernous within like'a Spunge, and 
aybél that Men dwelling in it, and en- 
snot) joying a moft pure ther, did lead 
not) a pleafant Life; and that the Earth 
wi" brought forth excellent Corn and 
i of} Fruits without Labour. But when, 
(his) after along Blux of Ages, Men 
4) | | E were 


| 
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were puft up. with Pride, and fo Ge 


fell from their. firft Goodnefs,: the | 


Gods in Anger didifhake the Earth, }' ' 


fo that a great part of it fell with- | 
in its own Caverns; and: by this 
means the Water, that before was | 
fhut up in dark Holes, was vio-— 
lently {queez’d- out, and :fo:Foun- 

tains, Lakes, Rivers, ‘and the Séa | 
it felf, took its Original :) But that 
Portion of the Earth, which did 


not fall into thefe Caverns, but Ji, 


{tood higher than the reft, made) 
the Mountains : That the Ifles:and” 


Rocks in the midft of the Sea; arey|:;, 
nothing but Segments of the Earth }',, 
remaining after the fudden fall }'., 


of its Mafs. 1am willing, for the 
fatisfaction of the Curious, to give | 

the Author’s own words, as. more }'y 
tending to our purpofe: | 


‘In the firft:Ages, ‘faid the Re- fp, 
“verend Old Man, ‘after the laft fj 
.©Renovation of the. VVorld, ‘the 
‘ Earth | 
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“Earth we dwell on was not’ of 
“that Form, nor fo little ‘as’’tis'at’ 
“) *iprefent;' but far ‘greater, ‘ahd’ of 
Mk) al perfe& roundnefs'; ~becaufe 
‘by “then it did take up as much place, 
Wis) “as it now takes up with the whole 
Vor“ V Vater and Air together + So 
oun) © that bétween it and Heaven there 
was not any thing interpos’d;/but 
*amolt pureFire, which is called 

|‘ Ather, being of a moft pureand 

bit} ¢- vical Heat. ‘The Earth then was’ 
|‘ of fo large an Extent’, and fo 
sand) “near to Heaven, But within and 
ath “in the Surface, "ewas* very Ca- 
at) © vernous, within which were feat- 
“tered the Elements of Air and 
“VVater's and towards the Cen- 
“ter was {cattered a Fire, to warm 
tlie places remoteft from Heaven, 
“and therefore obfcure and’ told.’ 
* Becaufe the other Caverns near- 
‘/©er the Surface of the Earth were 
'/* illuminated from Heaven by tle 
“Openings above, « and ‘by’ its 
r E2  VVarmth 
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€VVarmth filled with Life; and 
© all thefe Caverns were inhabited 
© by Men, and.other Animals, for 


©the ufe of which, the V Vater |‘: 


“and Air were {cattered over the 
© Caverns. The Earth then.was’ | 
“like a Spunge, and, Men dwelt: | 


© within it ; their Life was very? |‘, 


© happy, and without any Evil, be:' | 
© caufe there was not among-Men 
¢ either War or Sedition. Nor did 
€ they live inclos’din Cities,as they’ | 
© do now, for fear of wild Beafts and? | 
other Men; but they liv’d pro~ 
¢ mifcuoufly, and the Earth pro- 
¢ duc’d its Fruits for their Neceffi-’ | 
© ty, without any Labour of theirs. | 
¢ Further, the Mildnefs of the Air® | 
‘and A:ther were fo «great, that: 
¢ the Seafons. did ,not.vary, as they» | 
«do now: And knowing then the? | 
¢ Truth and the Vertues of all: | 
«things, they found they were 
‘s00d; they. knew alfo the Ver-: 
¢ tues of the Stars, their Scafes be- 

| | ‘ing 
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td} ¢ing nourifhed in a moft pure’ A- 
lt) « ther, from whence’ they had the 
It] °*Knowledge of things Celeftial 
| ‘and Elemental. *Tis cometo our 
© Knowledge, that in the moft an- 
 “ctent Annals of Asthiopia, among 
_* many others, were found Agypr, 
\ * Athtopia, Perfia, Affyria, and 
i) * Thracia. Now hearken, O Count, 
| “fays the Aithiopian , attentively, 
d} * what occafioned the Fall of the 
‘Earth, and the Ruine of Man- 
|‘ kind. The Men of 4ffyrta know- 
no} * ing all things, and by means of 
0) “their VVifdom ‘doing VVon- 
‘) $ ders, were well pleafed with it 3 
iti] ¢ from this Self conceit grew in 
Air] ¢thema great Love of themfelves ; 
ty *'by which: the Flower of ‘their 
) © VVildom being darkned by de- 
) * grees, they waxed proud, and be- 
li} ¢ gan to think themfelves Gods, 
at) and to compare themfelves to 
) $ Saturna, that then had the Go- 
«be § vernment of the VVorld; who, 
E 3 Sas 
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“as he is flow to Anger, and ripe 
‘ in Counfel, was not at all moved 
* at the firft: But when their Pride 
“increas’d, he in Anger depriv’d 
“ them, of the Influxes of his Mind ; 
‘from which Privation there 
* grew in them Ignorance, from 
§ which flow Pride and Infolence ; 
“ and they began to feek how to 
“get up into Heaven, and dethrone 
‘him: > which when Saturn flaw; 
‘ being in-his great VVifdom un- 
* willing to defile his Hands with 


‘Humane Blood, of ‘himfelf re* }*| 


* figned the Government,and gavé 
‘it into the Hand of $upiter his 
‘Son; who, after he had taken 
‘on him the Government of the 
*VVorld, being born to Action; 
“made a League with his Brother 
* Pluto, who Reign’d in the Roots 
* of the VVorld toward the Cen- 
*ter: The one began to fhake it 
‘ terribly below, and:the other to 
* thunder upon.it from above,with 


¢ which || 
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tipe® “which terrible fhaking and thun+ 
utd) “dering, the Earth-open’d in ma- 
tell © ny places,°and°broke, fo that it 
hd | © fell into its own Caverns, which 
id; * by that ‘were raifed and filled up. 
ite} “Prom whence it came.to pals, 
ion) ‘that it both became lefS, ‘and in- 
nj * finitely further off from-Heaven, 
V 08 Sand was: buryed-in its felf; with 
roe) “all the things contained in it. 
hi} “And the Elements which ftood 
un: ¢ higheft, were, by its weight and 
with! * reftrition , ° {queez’d out, ' the 
[tel “lighterand purer ‘did fly higher, 
atl “and drew. nigher to Heaven’; 
rit © bue of them which were fhut up 
heal “Fn ithe Ruins; and were before 
thell « lode*d'an-the Caverns,” part ‘re- 
toni © main’d below; and part chane’d 
het) “ their place? ® And it'came ta pats, 
loot “that where the great Bulk ‘of 
Cen] “Barth fell and could not be 
keith * fvallowed up of the Caverns,’ it 
nt * rétmained'on high, and afterwards 
vith) “being pref hard together by its 
hich E 4 ‘own. 


t 
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‘own weight, and. condens’d:' b 
¢ the Cold; becaufe-of its diftance 
* from Heaven, became Mountains | 
* and Rocks; and where inthe fall 7 
* great pieces of thick Earth were 
“{wallowed up, the V Vaters were 
* by'this difcovered, from whence 
* came Seas.and Lakes, Rivers'and 
“Fountains, great and little Iles, 
* and Rocks icattered up and dowa 
“the wide Sea. The Gold, the 
“Silver, and other Metals, which 
“in; the beginning had been’ moft 
‘ fait and precious Trees, were-co-! 
“vered in the Ruins. «But there 
“are fome Remains of the Seeds 
‘ fhak’d off at that time, which 
‘now are digg’d with fo great La- 
“bour, being neither fo pure, nor 
“of great Vertue, as formerly : 
“ And the Diamonds, Carbuncles, 
“Rubies, Emeralds and Chryfo- 
“liths, Saphires, Topazes, ando- 
“ ther Jewels, which be now found, 
‘are the thickning of the Rocks of 
‘the 
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‘the firft Age ; and they are, in 
‘memory of; thefe firft times, to 
¢this day had in great Efteem, 
¢admir’d and reverenced' as the 
¢moft ancient things. The Por- 


¢ phyres, the Alabafters, Serpen-- 


«tines, and other fair Marbles of 
¢ different: Colours, are no other 
«than fome Particles of the Vir- 


«gin Earth, which was neareft'to 


¢ Heaven, and in the Fall were 
¢ thickned, and united, either by 


ostheir own Weight, or. fome o- 


«ther, orby Cold: From whence 
é tis, that by the Searchers after 
¢ Metals and Marble, there have 
¢ been found many both Sea and 
¢Land Animals, turn’d into Stone 
¢ and Volatils ; yea, many times 


¢Mens Bodies that. have been: all 


¢ taken hence, inclos’d in their firft 
¢ fhape in moft folid Stone, with- 
¢ out any opening. And from hence 


| «tis, that there are feen fo many 
‘) .«thoufands of Fifhes, Oyfters, and 
at” 12) 


5 ‘ Cocks 
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*Cockles congealed, and Figures 
‘of divers Animals; which fome, 
‘ through ignorance of things paft 
‘admir’d fo much. Thefe terri- 
“ ble things did at that time hap- 
* pen on the Earths but the Ani- 
‘mals and Men that were found 
* Dwellers in the Caves, remain’d 
* all bury’d by the Earth falling on 
‘them ; and an infinite number 
“ of thofe who dwelt in the outer 


* parts, by the terrible fhaking be- 7 


“neath, and the frightful Noife 
‘ above, died of Fear; and among 
“the others, allthe Affyrians. In 
“the other Countries few remain- 


*ed alive, and thefe alfo conti-” 


* nued, either by the Fall, or thro’ 


‘Pear, many Days in a Tranfe, | 


©-and-without Pulfe. But after’ 


“they were recover’d, they con- 


* tinued aftonifht and full of great | 
“Fear, that fhortned their own) 
‘Life, which at the firft was ve- 
“yy long, and their Childrens. | 
‘There 7 


/ 
Pea, 


There 
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‘There was alfo among Men; 2 


| £Stupidity, which made them ig- 


‘ norant.of allthings, and was the 


iN © Effe& of the firft Aftonifhment 
‘after the Fall of their firft Fa® 


‘thers; and yet if they feem’d to. 


| “know any thing, they faw it 


‘through a: thick Cloud. »More- 

“over, ‘fince the Fall, if a Manhad. 
¢the Truth revealed to him by 

‘chance, Fear made him keep it 

¢ fecret ; for in all remain’d a Me- 
‘ mory, the Knowledge of Truth 

‘ being ‘the occafion: of their: Pa- 
“rents Pride; and that of their Ru- 

‘ine. Forif any had the Boldnefs. 
‘to difcover it, he darkned it.a 
¢ choufand ways, for fear of being. 
‘reproved, and feverely: punifhe 
‘by another.! For this Reafonthe 
‘ Sciences have: been taught in 
‘dark Sayings, in Fables, in Fi- 
‘sures and: Numbers, in Sacred 
‘Rites, and in a thoufand’ other 


‘hidden ways... And from thence 
"tS 
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**cis belike, that Princes and o- 
* thers who would be powerful 
“in the Earth, have chofen:to fol. 
‘low the Opinion of the common 
* People, and have perfecuted with 
‘all Rigour thofe that would tell 
‘the Truth. Fear therefore: ha- 
* ving poffeffed.all Men, by which 
“they were: difperft, fich as re: 
*‘main’d began to join themfelves 
* together, and to beget Children, 
* to help:them: and defend them ; 
“they encompaft themfelves with 
“Fencesand Ditches,in which time 
“ they:reverenc’d and perform’d.O- 
* bedience to the Aged. After this 
‘as the number of their Pofterity 
‘umcreas’d, andthe Ties of Affini- 
“ty decreas’d,, they: divided their 
* Goods that were hitherto: com- 
“mon, and fo parted Friendfhip. 
‘After which all things went in- 
“to Confufion, every one robbing, 
“cheating,and killing another, and 


‘inventing new Tricks todefraud 
| ‘ his 
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| “his Neighbouh!n<From this; as 
-SBoldnefs grew inthofethat-were 
. | {of fiercer Spirits, and moreinge? 
-©mious to hurt, others became 
“ more’ fearful; which Fear fharp- 
“ned their Wit, fo that confulting 
: | ‘tégether;: they found» out: the 
© Name! ofPeace and: Juftice. Af 
‘‘terward ‘they..contrived”a: long 
‘Chain, of Words, ::with which 
‘tying Juftice and Peace hy the 
‘Feet, .by the Arms, by. the Mid- 
‘dle, and by, the Neck, uma thous 
-$dfand-ways,; they thoughtto keep 


. | & hep; that ‘fhe fhould not depart 


‘ from their State, committing the 
| ¢ keeping’ of thefe Chains, which 
‘ they call’d Laws, into the Hands 
| Sof wary Men, and of their own 
| ¢Femper, which they called Judges 


_| Sand Magiftrates. 


| > By thefe Artifices did the ti- 
| ‘.morous fecure their Lives ‘and 
| «Goods from the Injuries of the 
| more powerful ;. till at length 
g one 
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€ one that-was bolder thanthe reft, 
‘aflociating himfelf with the fear: 
‘ful andiweak,, became:their Pa: 
‘tron.’ Thefe alfo were ‘thruft 
* from their_place. : After this rate 
“have the Societies of Men been 
“managed ‘hitherto, and {0- they 
fare at prefent, -and ‘will be for 
*the timeto.come. When the ti- 
*morous join’d themfelves toge- 
‘ther, theré arofe Counfellors ; 
‘and when they were called into — 
* Judgment,there arofe Judges. | 
€ This now, Noble Siryis the'great - 
“ Hiftory-which the wile byfinian 
“told the Count, worthy to bé 
‘had in great Veneration, and 
“highly to be efteem’d. | 


Felmont feems to have enter: 
tain’d an Opinion about the Face 
of the Earth before the Deluge, not 
unlike to this ; his Words are | 
thefe: From whence I conceive the — 
Earth to have been in one piece, ana: 

| undivided ; 
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undivided; for afmuch as "twas be-wa- 
tered with one Foautain; and laftly, 

to have had no Ifles, but the whole 

| Globe: was Sea on one’ fide, “and 
Earth on the other.» This was the 

been | Face of the World before the Dee 
ley | Juge, after which the Earth did open 
tlt | into feweral bapes, and out of the 
itt | Aby ff of thefe chinks did the Waters 

‘I break outs 00% 

| But letus leave the Opinion, no 

| lefs difagreeing with the Interpre- 
tation of the Sacred Scriptures, 

) than with Nature it felf. Scaliger 
iw) {peaking of the Afferters of that 
| Opinion, about the Generation of 

| the Mountains, fays, That they pi- 
| oufly dote, who have told, that the . 

| Earth wae pulled out of , and fav'd 
‘|| fromthe Deluge. Yet ’tis certain, 
| that the Barth in that Univerfal 
Deluge did not fuffer an ordinary 
Change, fo that the Fortune of 
things being changed, Thetis and 

| Vefta 
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Fefla chang’d their places; from | 


whence. Ovid {ays 


Ruodque fuit campus vallens deeurfus 
AquarwB 
Fecit, & eluvie mons eft deduttus in 


eguor, 
E que paludofa ficcis humus aret are: 
~ WB. ae 2 yaa 12 
In Englifh thus: 


Torrents have made a Valle 
Plain, | . PH 8 

fligh Hills by Delyges born to the 
Main ; 414g 

Steep Handing Lakes. fuckt dry b 
thirfty Sand, ft ioe 


And on late thirfly Earth now Lakes 
do ftand. | 


T believe it has not happened e- 
therwife to this Countrey of ours: 
For I conceive, that in the firft bee 
ginning of the World, all this 
Plain, than which Iraly has not a 
greater, 
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ereater, and which the Po does 


now divide into Gallia Ci/padana, 


nla 


‘ 


WS tp 


and Tranf{padana, was once a Sea, 
and a part of the Adriatick. So 


jo the Univerfal Deluge, the Moun- 


tains being par’d off, and bar’d, 


fo that they lookt like Bodies exte- 


nuated by a.Difeafe; as P/zto wrate 


of the Atlantick Mand; we have 


reafon to think that this Bay of 


the Sea was filled with Sand, and 
| fo became a Valley. ; and after- 


wards, in:procefs of time, by con- 


tinual Defcent of Waters from,the 
| Apennine, and the Alps, and other 
particular Deluges, (fuch as was 


that, which happen’d’ Azzo 590. 
in Gallia Cifalpina, than which ’ts 
thought there has not been.a great- 
er fince the Days-of Nosh, as Pa- 
tavinus {ays in his Fifth Book of 
the Antiquities of Verova) this 
Ground did grow up by. degrees, 
and. by: many Lays or Beds, tothe 


| height we do now: feet of. Both 


Ancient 
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‘Ancient and ModernWriters judge | Wit 
the'fame’ of the moft famous:and | {uc 
greateft-Plains inthe Earth, asin. | Pos! 
Egypt, &c. which Ariftottle fays | Mo 
formerly was a’ partiof the Sea ;. | theg 
and Herodoz calls it, the Gift of | mo 
the Vile (feeing'the Etymology of | Kir 
Nile is derived from Lins, Slime) | jor 
which he hkewile faysofthe:Coun- | Anti 
treys about dium, Teathrania, and §\ tions 
Ephesus, ‘to wit, that they ‘were | is) 
fometime'a ‘part of the Sea’: Yea, | /uG 
the fame Herodot ‘hath left it: in. | hus, 
Writing, that if the Véleturn’dits ‘} ters 
Courfe ‘into. the CarabickGulph, | thes 
it would at ‘length cover} fom 
itall with Slinte. Patpbé- }} allon 
ws fays, that the Lake Meorisand | shen 

the Evxine Sea ‘are'conftantly fll’d | have 

with ‘plenty of Sand, which great | and: 

Rivers do continually bring into | the, 
it, and that the time would be | Rup 

when they fhould be made“even | toy, 

with the°Continent staking an | Paix 

Argument ‘fromthe Tafté of the | fein 

Water, | 


Lib. 4. 
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dpe | Water, viz. That as Meote 1s 
said) fweeter than the Pontick, {o the 
sin) Poatick is fweeter than the Evxine. 
‘fy, Modern: Writers think no lefs of 
Sajl| the greatand plain Countreys, a- 
ito] mong whomiis' the moft Learned 
py ot | Kircher, whovin his Mandus Sub- 
ime))) terraneus, days,’ fromthe Arabick 
‘wef Antiquities; and other Obferva- 
yady) tions, That the great Plain, which 
yee) lies between the Arabick and Per- 
Ya) fan Guiph, before the common De- 
rin) luge, “was covered with: Sea-wa- 
Wish) terse: “Ande he alfo. thinks, «That 
ih) the Sandy Defarts of Tartary were 
ver) formerly the place of Waters, and 
ji all one with the Cafpian Sea, and 
and) afterwards <in’ length of time to 
Ml have been rais'd toa greater height, 
nett) and turned into great Fields} \Nei- 
“ino ther need we to go fo far off for 
| kl Examples. We underftand by Hi- 
wet ftory, that Ravenna, as well as 
vi Venice, was placd intheSea; but 
| fecing now tis 5 Miles from tlie 
} Sea, 
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Sea, no! body knows ‘how much 


Land has: accrew’d: to it by the 


retiring of the Sea ; a Prodigy tru- 
ly worthy of Wonder, that where 
Ships did fail before, now there 
are Groves of Pine-trees. Upon 
the fame account may we call the 
Land of Ferrara, the Gift of Eri- 
danus, by reafon of the flimy Was 
ter which this Royal River did by 
many Mouths difcharge into the 
Adriatick for fome Ages; by which 
it came to pafs, that.a Colony of 
Fifhes was. by .a. true) Metamor- 
phofis chang’d into an Habitation 
of Men; for which Ovid fays, 


~~Vidi factas ex aquore terra, 
Et procul 2 pelago cowchesjacuere mea- 
rine, Hi 


- 


Pye feen the Seas oft turned to a 
Plain, 


And Lands were tilled where was be. 
fore the Main. : 


Tho’ 
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Tho’ I date not abfolutely fay, 
‘) thar all the Countrey which liés 
between the sApennine and the Alps, 
| was aSea formerly; yet by what 
} is oblerv’d in the digging of the 
) Wells, Oyfter-thells, and other 

.| Sea, Products. being found in. their 
Wa§ greateft Depth, <it.may-<‘be not 
idby without Ground conjectured, that 
i the wAdriatick did at lealt come 
| thus far, or that the Biys commu- 
| nicating with the Sea, did flagnate 
-§ here. mains | 

. Nettis;without doubt from the 
| Writings of the Ancients, that bes 
| tween the Amilian Way (inthe 
| middle of which is feated Modena) 
) and the Po, there: was a Lake 
| reaching from the -Adriatick even 
) to) Placentia, which, -from the 
| Neighbourhood’ of the Po, they 
) called Paduf2, into which’ many 
.} Rivers. defcending from the Apen- 

| wine, Qchare’d a great quantity of 
peer sn Waters. 


( t10 ) 
Waters. Virgil makes mention 
of this Lake‘in thefe Verfes¢:: | | 


Pifcofove amne padufa 
Dant fonitum rauci per fragna loqua- 
cla cygnt. 


Or murmuring Swans that found thei- 


fanning Wings MS BIS 
Padufa’s Fifby Banks upon, or Ee- 
choing Springs. : 


But ‘fobw Baptifta Aleottus, in 
his moft Learned Book again{t Cz- 
far Mengolus of Ravenna, thews, 
by ftrong Reafons and Authorities, 
that no River from Splacestia to 
the Coaft of the -Adriatick Sea, 
did come into the Channel of the 
Po, but that they all difcharged 
themfelves into this -Pada/a, for 
which he brings the Authority of 
Strabo, who writes, That this Lake 
was a great Hindrance to Hannz- 
bal, when he would have’ pafs’d 
dite his 
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| his Army into Erraria; which Lake 
being notiongaatter, by the Dili- 

; gence of MZ. Scares, the Surveyor, 

‘| dried up,i owas turned :into ‘ moft 
bw | fruitful Fields, many Rivers being 
brought within ‘their own-Banks 

to enter into'the Po,as Taras, Par- 

ithit | mas Entia Gabellus,. Scultenna, the 
| Rheine } -andyother “Rivers of no 

w be) fmmall. Note.’ “Upon\this account. 
/we.may reafonably think, that 
‘the Pe was not; fo famous of ald, 

;, in} nor had the Name of Royad, till. 
(Ge-| by the Acceffion of fo many Rivers 
hebad.énlarg’d his: Power. And 
therefore Herodot, a moft ancient 

| Writer, deny’d that there wasa- 

| ny River found, called Eridanus » 

| which was no {mall matter of ad: 
/miration to Pliny, that: when He. 

| rodot wrote his Hiftory at Thurz- 
um in Italy, he knew no River by 
‘the Name of Eridanus, But feeing 
| Herodot, as Pliay relates, made 
his Hiftory 3x0 Years after the 
ne founding 


| 
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founding of Rome, we may thence | i! 


conjecture, That the Po did at. 
that,time run withtefs Glory, and) | 
in-a ftraiter Channel; or-that the | 
Hiftorian {poke of another River.: ‘| 
There is diftinct enough menti- 
on-made of this Lake in the fore-) 
citéd Fohan. de: Argenta, andefpeci« || 
ally in Leander ‘Albertus in his. De= | 
fcription of | Italy, who méafures | 
the Length of this Lake from La- | 
cm by Ravenna, evento Sculten- 


wa,' and teils all the Rivers which | C 
within this {pace defCended from: | in 


the Mountains into this Lake, and_ | 
there ‘ended: their. Courfe ; and») 
that Hercules, the firft Duke ‘of | 
Ferrara, fuffered the Bononians to | 
bring the Rheize within his Banks, 
that fohe might enter into the Pos) 
by which: it came to pafs, that ma« 


ny Valleys of Ferrara, and: alfo: | Ay 
Bouonia, were turned into mofk | (yy, 


fruitful. Lands. « But when after- | 


ward the Rheize had broke over. | |} 


his 
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his Banks in the time of Hercules 
the Second, when the Fields were 
again turn’d into Water, and ma- 
ny Contentions arofe among the 
Bononians and Ferrarians; at length 
the fame Prince granted, that the 
Rheine might be again brought 
into the Po. 

Therefore we muft obferve, 
that the Situation of this Coun- 
trey, in which Modena is now 
plac’d, was very low, feeing this 
Countrey border’d upon Padu/a, 
into which fo many Rivers did 
run; of the lownefs of which 
Rufhes, Coals, Bones, Stocks of 
Trees, found in the Depths of 63 
| Feet, are moft fure Proofs; alf 
| which make it evident, that this 
| Ground was fometime expofed to 
the Air, and that it had no other 
Afpe& than now the Valleys of 
Como have. : 

Therefore "tis not without caufe, 
that Claverius, in his ae 

E O 
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of Italy, thinks a certain place of 
Pliny deferves amendment. For 
Pliny, when he had defcribed cer- 
tain Iflands floating in feveral pla- 
ces, like the Cyclades, as inthe Cz- 
cuban Lands, the Reatine, the Lake 
of Vadimon, writes, that the fame 
is obferv’d in the Land of Modena. 
But Claverins for Matienfis plac’d 
Mutinenfis ; forafmuch as one may 
fee fuch floating Iflands made of 


Slime and Reeds in the Valleys of }.. 


Como... Yet’tis out of all queftion, 
that the Situation of this Town, to- 
gether with the adjacent Lands, 
in the fpace of 1800 Years; has 
grown 14 Foot ; for in this Depth 


Caufways of Flint, and Shops of | i 


Artificers are found by digging, 
whichcertainly then was:the Plain | 
of the Town, .when:the Colony 
of the Romass was brought hi- 
ther: Further, when I was wri- 
ting this, there was. found a Piece 
of Adrian the Emperours Coin, of 
Corinthian 
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Cortuthian Brafs, in the Depth of 
18 Feet. | 

Fliftory teftifies, that Maniuaat 
that time was not far from the 
Marfhes; for Appianus Alexandri- 
mus tellsus, that Marcus Antonius 
and Pan/a, inthe Siege of Mutina, . 
did fight amongft the Fenns, and 
in Grounds overgrown with Reeds; 
and afterwards near Mutina, ina 
little Ifle of the River Labinin’, 
when at that time the Land of 
Modena was extended fo.far) the 
St rivmviri met, and eftablitht that 
horrible Banifhment of theirCoun- 
trymen ;, when yet inthisour Age 
there are no Veltigies either of 
} Fenns or Iflands, only moft plea- 
| fant Fields are to be feen. Sothat 
with the Prince of Poets we may 
cry out, 


T autum-2vi longingua valet mutare 
vetuft as. 


F 2 Suen 
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Such wondrous Changes great length 
of time does bring. 


Yet this growing up of the 
Ground, which is obferv’d by the 
great Depth of thefe Wells, (I do 
not {peak of the deeper parts, whe- 
ther Humane Induftry cannot 
reach) was but flowly made, and 
by Slices, as it were, through 
length of time, as the feveral Lays 
of Earth do witnefs, which are 
obferved in all Wells conftantly in 
an equal Order and. Diftances 
when they are digged; fo that 
this growing up of the Ground fo 
well diftinguifh’d, and fo remark- 
able in the digging of all Wells, 
‘ought to be thought rather the 
Produ&t of fo many Ages, than 
the tumultuary and. confus’d 


“Work of the common. Deluge. 


This doubtlefs then was the Face 


ef the Countrey on this and the o- 
: ther 
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ther fide of the Po, which being: 
formerly covered with Waters, and 
not habitable, now is remarkable 
for its Largenefs, and the Fertility 
of its Fields, and has in it many 
Towns and Cities: For if weturn 
over old Authors, we fhall find no 
mention made of Towns or Ci- 
ties below Brixillus and Cremona, 
near the Po,even to the Adriatick : 
but as many as were, and yet are 
in the Region on this fide the Po, 
were built either near the Roots of 
the Apennine, or not far from them, 
as Bononta, Modena, Regium, Pay- 
ma, &C. But we may infer, both 
from what was faid before, and 
alfo from the little that this Sandy 
|. Bed, through which thefe Subter- 
raneous Waters do run, wants of 
being in the fame Level with the 
Sea, that the Sea did cover this 
Countrey in the beginning of the 
World. For if, according to the 
Obfervation of Aleottus de -Ar- 
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genta, a moft diligent Hydrogra- 
pher, whom we before cited,’ the 
Rheine, from the Foot of the Hills 
near Bow#oxia to the Po, into which 
it does noW no morerun, has 2 
Declivity of 123 Feet, 7 Inches ; 
and the Po from thence to the Sea 
has a Defcent of ¥ 5 Foot 7 Inches ; 
and therefore the whole Declivi- 
ty of the Rhezwe, and perpendicu- 
far Height to the Sea-fhore, will be 
139 Foor, omitting the fmaller 
meafures, the Plain out of which 
thefe Fountains {pring, and. that 
Mutiaa {tands on (which is diftant | 
about so Mile from the Roots of | 
the Mountains) will differno more | 
than 20 or 40 Foot fromthe Level 
of the Sea, as one may conjecture, 
fecing I have not leifure to exa- 
mine thefe matters exa€tly, nor is 
it any great matter: But if we 
might dig further down, other 
Beds would doubtlefs appear, till 
we meet at laft with the Plain, 

which 


is Nae 
; which was formerly the bottom of 
jC theSea. But ’tis better to fearch 


a | into. other things, and to get out i: 
all of thefe profound Abyfles, if we vy 
ay “can go'no further. : a 
es B - | ly | it 
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CHA P.':V. 


What ts the Nature and Condition 
of this hidden Spring. — 


‘A> in the Works of Art, ’tis 
not fo fafe from the Simili- 
tude of Effects which fall under 
our Eye, nor without fear of a 
Miftake, to infer the fame Arti- 
fice of Mechanical Parts ; as may 
be feen by the Example of two 
VVatches, which tho’ they have 
the fame outward Form, and ex: 
actly perform the fame Operations 
as to time, yet may have the in- 
ward Structure quite different ; fo 
tis lefs faf> to: make the fame 
Judgments of the curious VVorks 
of Nature, and. to determine what 
Inftruments it ufes, and what is 
its ways of working : VVhere- 
fore *tis much, as Arifforle lays, 
i 
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if things obfcure. and hid to our 
Senfés be explained by Poffibili- 
ties. Seeing Lam come {o far, 
that I muft at length tell what I 
think of the Nature of this admi- 
rable Spring, I believe I have done 
the part of a good-Guefler, if by 
{founding this Ford,I can tell things 
probable and agreeable to the 
Laws of Nature, inftead of things 
certain. 

VVe may therefore conjecture, 
that the Sea in this our Countrey 
had fecret Commerce with the Ap= 
pennine, to which it was adjacent 
inthe beginning of che World, and 
that it ftillhas; and that it laid a 
Foundation by feveral fubterranes 
ous Paflages in its Bowels for feve- 
ral Storehoufes of Waters,of which 
this may be believed to be one, 
from whence thefe Fountains de- 
rive their Original, and that the 
Water is expanded over all this 
Vein of Sand, in which fuch a 


hi Sprig. 
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Spring is difcovered : But when 
the Stop is taken away, and the 
Flood-gates are opened, it rifes on 
high as in Aqueduéts. And this 
Thought. of mine, as it does not 
contradict Nature, fo it f{huns 
thofe Difficulties, which the fore- 
mention’d Opinion of an Immenfe 
Space, through which a fubterra- 
neous River flows, does incur. 
That a great abundance of VVa- 
ters may fecretly flow a long way, 
through Sand, is neither againit 
Reafon nor Experience, feeing ’tis 
the Property of Sand eafily to 
drink up VVater, and therefore 
has the Name of Sinking Sand. 
pre. PUay and Solinus fay, 
Witco.ogs. that the Vile,the great- 
\ ef of Rivers, being 
iwallowed up in-the Sands, runs 
hid a 
that is known in. our 
Times. Seneca alfo te- 
ftifies, that fome Ri- 


27h. 3. Queft. 
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great way, tho’ nothing of | 


Vers ; 
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vers fall into Caves, fore aré by 
degrees confumed, and neverap: 
pear again. - The moft Learned 
Kircher fays, that in Weftphalia, 
néar the Village Alrembechem, there 
is acertain fandy Plain, in which 
every Day the Water breaks out 
with great Violence, fo as to over- 
flow the whole Countrey, and af- 
terwards finking into the Sand, 
difappears, the Surface of theSand 
remaining dry. The River Gua- 
diana in Spain, as fome relate who 
have obferv’d it, when it has 
come to a certain Plain, is gra- 
dually fwallowed up, and with- 
out noife of the Earth; which is 
a moft certain Proof, that this i i- 


ver does not fallinto a Gulph, but: 


runs away by thefe Beds of Sand, 
In like manner I do believe, that 
the V Vater defcends by fecret Paf- 
{ages from a Ciftern in the Roots 
of the adjacent Mountains, . that 
communicates with the Sea, till i¢ 


COME 
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come-into this deep fandy Plain, 
mixt with much Gravel ; fo that 


there is no need to conceive any . 


Plain of great width and depth, 
by which thefe fubterraneous wa- 
ters may conftantly run down, but 
a few interfperft {paces may fuf- 
fice, becaufe of the Mixture of 
Sand and Gravel. 

Helmont fays, that Sand is Ori- 
ginal Earth, and the Seat of the 
VVaters, but that the reft of the 
Earth is the Fruit of this Original 
Harth, and that not without Rea- 
fon, feeing the reducing of. this 


Sand into V Vater is more difficult - 


thanof any other Body. This fame 
Author makes this Sand the laft 
Bounds of digging, beyond which 
to proceed were. loft Labour, be. 
caufe of the continual Conflux of 
Sandand VVater. But he thinks 
that this Sand is extended from 
the Shell of the Earth to the Cen- 
ter,and abundance of Water lodges 

in 
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init ; fo that the Water which is 
kept in it isa thoufand times big- 
ger than what is in the whole O- 
cean. All Seas; Rivers and Foun- 
tains, even in the top of the Moune 
tains, owe their Original to this 
invifible Ocean, fo that the Wa- 
ter does every where follow the 
vitalSand. Tele/us feems to have 
been of the fame Judgment, who 
faid, the bottom of the Sea wasa 
Fountain of that Interiour Ocean, 
which agrees with that Opinion 
of Péato concerning the Gulph, 
from whofe Bofom all Waters go 
out, and into which they all fall 
back again. 

Whatever be of Truth in this 
Opinion, of an Invifible Ocean Iur- 
king in the Sand, which He/mont 
conceiv’d ingenioufly , and upon 
probable enough Arguments; yet 
Ithink none willdeny, but Water 
may run a long way through Beds 
of Sand ; and when fome Paflage 
1S 
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is open, may be rais’d again,. efpe- 
cially if-it be urg’d by Water de- 


{fcending from a higher Ground.. 


And! think that ’tis- probable the 


matter is fo in our Fountains, to. 
wit,. the Water flows out of fome 


Ciftern plac’d inthe neighbouring 
Mountains, by fubterraneous Paf{- 
fages, where the Earth is firm and 
hard ; but when it has. come into 
the Plain, it expatiates. far over 
the Sand, and in the way is lifted 
up to this height when a Hole is 
made with an Auger, according 
to the Laws of Hydroftaticks. 

And I think this is a more ex- 
peditious and cafie way of explica- 
ting the Nature of ' this never-e- 


nough-admired Spring, than to- 


imagine a-great Vault, (of which 
there are no Marks) and a Town 
with a whole Countrey hanging 
Over it, : 
To give fome Specimen how 
this flowing of the Water may 
be 
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be according to my Explication : 
Suppofe, asin Fig. 2. that there 
ts a Ciftern in the Bowels of the 
Apennine, drawing Water fromthe 
Sea, and'that the Water is carry’d 
by fubterraneous Pipes from the 
fame Ciftern, and {pread over this 
deep and fandy Plain 48C, mixt 
with much Gravel ; which fand 
Plain being brought into toh 
Jefler Bounds, the Water is fore’d 
to run down by’a more narrow 
{pace than it had in the beginning, 
and to follow its Courfe till it 
come into the Sea, or fome great 
Gulph. Therefore WellsE FG H 
being dige’d, without any Choice 
in all the Tratt lying upon this 
Spring, and a Hole being made by 
the Auger, the Water of neceflity 
muft be lifted up on high, being 
forc’t by another; which defcending 
from a higher Ground, prefles on 
that which goes before, and drives 
it up. By this means thefe Wa- 
ters 
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ters receive a plentiful Supply 
from. their Father Apennine, as 
does the Well of Waters which 
flows from Lebanon, of which 
there is mention in the 
Sacred Hiftory. 

But ’tis, by far, more probable, 
that the Water is {ent from the Sea 
into fuch a Ciftern, than from 
Showers, or melted Snows, feeing 
Rain and Snow-waters run away 
for the moft part by Rivers above 
Ground ; neither can they enter 

into the ground fo deep; 
3 aca as ce alfo teftifies, 

That there is no Rain 
{fo great, which wets the ground 
above Ten Foot: For as he fays, 
when the. Earth is glutted, if any 
more fall, it fhuts it our. And 
truly, howcould it come to pafs, 
that they fhould flow at the fame 
rate as well in moift asin dry Sea- 
fons, if the Rain-Water came hi- 
ther, and they did not rather get 
their 


Cant. 4. 
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their V Vaters from the Sea, whieh 


|. being ftrained through the Sand, 


and deprived of all Salt, they re- 
turn to the Sea-again with Intereft. 
Truly, I could never yet under- 
ftand, how that fecret Ciftern, 
from which VVaters are fent to 
thefe Fountains, fhould not be un- 
conftant, if they received Moifture 
for a time from the Rains and 
Snows; and fometimes increafe, 
fometimes decreafe ; and there- 
fore, according to the Increafe and 
Decreafe of the Preffure, fome Al- 
teration fhould appear in thefe 
Fountains. 

‘But the Beds of Clay, which 
divide the impure from the moft 
pure VVaters, as molt {trong Fen- 
ces, do hinder the Rain V Vaters 
from being mix’d with thefe fub- 
terraneous VVaters. And , ,. 
Pilato thought, that a Dial. 3. 
clayie Ground was the laft 


Bounds of digging in the fie 
3 0 
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of VVell-waters, obliging every. 
one to dig to the Chalk ; and ‘if 


there was no VVater found in | 


that Depth, he fuffer’d as much to. 
be taken from the Neighbours as. 


they had need of, to which Pliny: 


lubicribes, faying,. that when Pot- 
ters Clay appears, there is no more 
hopes of getting Water, nor need 
Men dig longer ; which yet agrees. 
not with what is obferved here.’ 
As I have deduc’d the Original 
of this VVater from the Sea, fo 
I'do not deny, that many Foun- 
tains owe their Originals to Rains. 
and melred Snow ; yet with this. 
difference, that the Fountains 


‘which have their Spring from the 


Sea by hidden Paflages continue 
perpetual, but thofe which rife 
from Showers and temporary 
Springs at fome time of the year, 
are diminifhed, and quite dry up ; 
as happens in great Droughts 3. 
fuch: as Baccius mentions.to have 


been. 
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been Azvo 1556. in which not on- 
ly allthe Fountains, but alfo great 
Rivers dricd'up. The Countrey 
on this and the other fide of the 
Po did experience fuch a Seafon al- 
moft fortwo Years together, viz. 
in 1687. and 88; in which time the 
Lands were unpleafant becaufe of 
the Drought, and VVells were 
digg’d in other places, but to no 
purpofe ; yet little alteration was 


to be oblerved in thefe ourFoun- 


tains, nor yet in the moitteft Sea- 
fon of all; which made the Year 
1690. fatal for Dearnefs of Pro- 
vifion, and Epidemick Difeafes ; 
fo that thefe our Fountains feem 
to be of the fame nature with that 
Fountain in Tya#us, confecrated to 
“Supiter, of which Philoftratus fays, 
That it fuffer’d neither Increafe nor 


Decreafe ; and ‘therefore by the 


Natives is called Unquenchable. Or 
like the VVell of Ai(calapins, which 
as Alins Ariftides, a moft famous 

Orator, 
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Orator, relates, was aV Vell of Per. 
gamusa City of Afia, of fuch a na- 
ture, that it was always full tothe 
brim ; and how much foever was 
drawn from it, it never decreas’d. 
Neither have we Reafon only 
to think, that many Fountains 
take’ their Original from the Sea, 
but alfo many. Lakes communi- 
cate. with it, The Lake of the 
Vulfinians, whofe Depth is not yet 
found out,fordifcovering of which 
Ihave {een between Narthana and 
Bi/entina Ropes let down for fome 
Hundreds of Fathoms, but in vain. 
This Lake, I fay, both Summer 
and VVinter, difcharges it felf by 
the River Martha perpetnally into 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, neither does it 
receive any Rivers, and the Moun- 
tains which encompafs it are ne- 
ver white with Snow. Befide, in 
the fame Lake, when the Air was 
very calm, and the {urface of the 
VVater was fmooth, I obferved 
often 


{Pen} often inteftine Motions like Cur- 
/rents in the Ocean, which was 
|known by the Fifhermens Nets, 
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which being funk under Water, 
were {natcht violently from their 
hands; an evident Proof of fome 
|hidden Commerce with the Sea. 
| Julius Obfequens, in his Book of 
'Prodigies, relates, That the Lake 
| Albinus, in the Confulate of Vale- 
‘rins and M.Valerius, was {udden- 
ly raifed up, when no Rain fell 


from Heaven, neither could there 


| be known any Caufe of fo fiidden 
afwelling. I cannot be ignorant 
that the Original of Fountains and 
Rivers from the Sea is called in 
'queftion. Ga/par Bartholinus, who 
follows the glorious Footfteps of 
his Anceftors, Printed a Treatife 
‘at Hafnia, wherein he endeavours 
| to prove that Opinion to beabfurd, 
which deduces the Original of 
‘Fountains and Rivers from the 
Sea; fothat all Fountains, as well 

temporary 
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temporary as perpetual, according | 
to him,owe their Original to Rain. 
Suppofe, as‘he ingeniouily endea- 
vours to prove, that for maintain- 
ing the Perpetuity of the Foun- 
tains ina dry Seafon, a Collection 
of the Water of the precedent 
Rains in fome Receptacle within 
the Cavity of the Mountains is fuf- 
ficient. But truly, I cannot fee 
how in fome Fountains their Re- 
gularity and equal flowing can 
hold out for fo long a time,’ as is 
obferv’d in ours for fo many Ages; 
feeing in whatever Seafon, either 


dry or moift, there appears no pt 


fign of Increafe or Decreafe. 
But Scaliger anfwers to thofe 
things which ufe to be objected | 


againft the Opinion of the Origi- Pe 


nal of the Fountains and. Rivers 


from the Sea, in oppofition to Car- mut 
dan, faying, There is no reafon pM 
why the Sea-water, before it come’ 9" 


to the Mountains, does not break J 
out | 


Ning 
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routevery where, in thefe words: 
But, O Cardan, be whom inthe 2d 


lof Genelis, the Divine, Man fays to 
jbave finifbt all things, was fo good 
an Architect, fo wife aWater-Bailif, 
that Julius Frontinus 2 nothing to 
him: He therefore did fo skilfully 
join the Pipes of his _Aqueduits, 
° as to free you from this fear. But 
truly, this Difficulty which is ob- 
\jected about the fufficient ftrength 


and fit them for bearing the Burthen, 


of the fubterraneous Paflages, gives 


ive M0 lefs trouble ( excepting the 
"O" qi a 
either | 


vs 9 }O! the other Opinion, who attri- 
a ) 


greater diftance) to the Afferters 


bute the Original of Fountains and 
‘Rivers to Rains. ; 
| ‘But how Water is furnifht to 


Prcuttie Fountains from the Sea, which 


on |peing heavy of its own nature, 


{t flow back into the Sea from 
hence it came, making as it 


»|were a Circle, is notagreed upon 
.jamong thofe, who admit the Ori- 


ginal 
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ginal of Fountains to be from the 
Sea, as may be feen in Ga/par | 
Schottus, who rehearfes many O- 
pinions of the Ancients and Mo- 
derns, and examines them. So 
true is it what Arifforle lays, That | 
“mas an old Dowbt, why feeing fo | 
great a quantity of Water runs to | 
the Sea, it does not thereupon be- | 


come bigger. Some think that the | -/j}; 


Sea-water afcends above its own 
Original by the attractive force of 
the Earth’, fome by fhaking and” 

the Sea-tide, {ome by force of the }); 


inclofed Spirit, which drives up’ |, 


the Water to the top of the high- 
eft Mountains ; others do attri- 
bute it to the Preffure of the Air, 


which by perpetually breaking | ” 


down the Surface, lifts the V Va- 
ter up on high; fome recur to the 
Divine Providence: There are 
others who fay, That theSea-wa- }¢ 
ter flows with a natural Motion, | 
whether from the bottom of the fj, 
cS Sea, | . 
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‘Sea, or the fides, to the Springs 
_ SOF (Fountains plac’d<in the mott 


‘} chigh' Mountains, becaufe the’ Sea 


is higher than ‘the Earth, as°the 
fame Schottus thinks. But I like 
better. the Opinion of Des Cartes, 
of which was alfo our Countrey- 
man Falloppius,’ who thinks that 


‘| ‘the Sea:water, by reafon of the 


fubterraneotis: Heat, is raifed in 
form of a Vapor to the higheft 
| Mountains; and there, by reafon 
of ‘the ambient Rocks condens’d 
| into Water; as-is ufaal in Chymi- 
cal Diftillations, fo that the Moun- 
tains are like Heads-of the Alem- 
bicks, by the Cold of which the 


Ih} ‘exalted Vapots are condenfed inta 


| Water, ‘which afterwards breaks 
‘| out into Springs. Fulius Cafar Re- 
cupitus tells, in his Hiftory of the 
burning of Vefuvias, that at the 
fame time it did: fend forth two 
Streams, one.of Fire towards the 


ft) “fhoar, another of Water on the 


G other 
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other fide'that looks to.the Pdain 
of Volz, the Fire! not oaly keeping 
time with the Waters, >but! allo 
producing them: For %eis-to be 
thought that by force: of the: vi- 
_olent Heat diffus’d over the Moun- 


tains, {oygreat aiquantity. of Wa- |" 


ters :wasiexhaled fram ‘fome ;Gi- 
fternthat held.the Sea-watet, that 
-it was fuiicient for-making a'for- |, 
reper ci. | i‘ 
Perhaps it might-be as comventent- 

ity deduced fromtbe Rarefaction of the | 
Air inclosd within, the: Bowels. of 
the Monutains ¢: preffing down’ the 
Surface of the Water, andfo-forcing | 
gt ont another wayyy 6, 
.Neither:do the .Beds ‘df Stone | 
and. Chalk, which -Bartholine ob- | 
joCts; .withfafd the: lifting of the | 
Vapors;-upward:: >For! fuppoling |'° 
the Mountains are,“ as’ all confefs |"™ 
them to be, ‘cavernous within, |! 
fach. Beds as;thefe »might afford 
this ufe;.to\ftop the Vapors: lifted | 


# 


upward | Mer 
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rnp upward by forte of the Héat, and 
ij) 2et them fall down, by. vatious 
yf) Chinks'as Veins, to which thefé 
rinp, Beds, efpecially fuch ‘as are gras 
oun f) Yelly and ftony, are paifable ; from 
Walt whence the Fountains arife, which 
i.) are called Mouths’ of ‘the Veins. 
wh Pherefore’tis a more ready ‘way, 


Jo) ad more agreeable to the Laws of 

| Nature, to draw the Original of 
a) Fountains, which are perpetual, 

| and fubje& to no Alteration from 
i il the Sea, by the continual Afcenc 
5 el of Vapors in the great Receptacles 
iy OF. Nature. And ’tis reafonableto 
| think 1¢-fo in our Cafe, both from 
wonel the old {tate of the Countrey on 
va this fide the Po,.and allo the. per: 


vip Petual Fires that the Neighbouring 
Ul 
0 


gop Mountains maintain, which at 
jap their wide Mouths fometimes 
~ throw up. much Fire and Afhes, 
ID eng estos rae a 
dp With Stones, with {0 great a Noife 
and Crafhing, that .it is, heard 
fometimes' 12 Miles of ; which 
| G 2 truly 
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‘truly isnot new, feeing Pliny, 


mentions this, who writes, That 
in the Land of Modena the Fire 
comes out on fet Days; and tells 
it as a Prodigy, that two Moun- 
tains ‘met together, Smoke and 
Fire Coming out; and that)in the 
Day-time a great multityde OF 
Roman Horfemen and Travellers 
were looking on. But that is e- 
{pecially een in Mount Gidbzas , 
where there are many Fountains, 
from which Petrcleum flows... 


An Account of fome very remark- 
able ones I had from my Brother 
who faw them, and was coufirmed to 
me by Seignior Spolettiy Phyficiaz 


to the late Ambaffadors from Ve- | ie 
| thi, 


nice, and Profefjor of Phyfick. at 
Padoua, when he was at my Cham- 
ber. They be feen on a fide’ of one 
of the Apennine Mountains, balf 
way betwixt Bologna aud, Florence, 
near a place called Petra Mala, about 
ONS eee 
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Five Miles from Fierenzolas ¢is' 
in a [pot of Ground of three or four 
Yards Diameter, which ince{fantly 
fends up a Flame rifing very high, 
with no Note, Simoak, or Smell, but 
gives a very great Heat, and his 
been obferved tobe thus in all times, 
except of great Rains, which putit 
out for awhile; but when that. is.o- 
wer, it burns with greater violence 
than before s the Sand about it when 
tured up fends forth a Flame, but 
within: 2 or 4 Yards round about it 
there are Corn Fields, § The People 
that live! near to it, believe that 
there ‘tsa deep Hole there ; but he 
found it tobe firm Ground. There 
| 4re 3 or 4 more of thofe near, but 
they Ad uct burn fo vehemently as 
this, > ath 
Whena-l was thinking on a more 
exact: Hiftory of thefe Fountains 
of Petroleum thanisin Writers, I 
underftood’ by Letters from Mak’ 
wasnt G 3... tiabecchius, 
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Labecchias, ( to whom, as Prince 
of the Learned ). whatever. hap- 
pens new in Learning is prefently 
brought) that the moft Learned 
D. Olinger, the King’s Profeffor, at 
Copenhagen, had lately Publifhed a 
Book, which he found among 
fome Manuftripts,under the Name 
of Francifcus Arcofius, of the Qil 
of Mount Zzbisius,. or the. Petro- 
leum of Modena; which Book that 
moft Renowned Author Dedicated 
to the fame Malliabecchius, with 
a. Preface to the Reader: A great 
Keproach of our, floth,. who fay 
till fome rife from the remoteft 
Countreys to illuftrate our Mat- 
ters by our own Writings. 

. Though: I derive. the, Original 
of our Fountains from, the S¢a 
firftt, then from fome Ciftern of 
V Vater. plac’d' in' our Mountains, 
into. which the Vapors, fent up by 
the inclos’d Heat, are returnéd’ in 
form of, VVaters: I:would not 

aut ) thence 


_ Gras | 

ehence'infer, that this' Ciftérn “is 

lad’dida the' Lops of the Apenmine 

AoNAKAINS' oO But-l believe’ rather’ 
tliat "tis plaid d'in the Foot of the 
Mountain, than in the ‘top 3 ‘for 
though, as I fhow’d Before”? tis 
not always neceflary, that the 
V Vaters}‘ though? inelos’d: within 
Pipes, {hould'reaely fo the héight 
of their Ciftern, ‘which’ happens 
as often as their Paflage being 
ftraitned, ‘they have not tfree Lis 
berty to ‘flow Out; as’in “Fig. 1. 
Bue ifwe {hduld lace this Cittern 
inthe Cops of thie Apeanine Moun* 
tains, probably. the’ VVaters might 
rife higher in them, when yer 
they do not rife to the fiirface’ of 
the Ground. “But “I‘cannot’*cer- 
tainly conjecturé® in‘ what “part; 
whether near the foot of the Moun- 
tain, or in their inner’ paits, this 
Ciftern of VVaters is plac’d. by 
rue Divine | “Architect. Ihave 

aT AS pic: Mighell jo 0 
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{par’d_ no ;Labour, nor Experiences 
to find out the Head, of thisSpring, 
and therefore I diligently viewed 
not only the Plain towards the 
Mountains, but the Mountains 
themfelves, and could find no 
Marks of it. I obferv’d, indeed 
fome finall Lakes, but fuch asdry 
up.in the Summer, and fo become 
Pa{ture for Cattel;. of the nam: 
ber of which is the Lake Paulinus, 
25° Miles.diftaat from this. I 
thought -beft therefore’ to; fetch; 
the Original .of thefe Waters fron 
another fource, viz. From fome; 
fecret.Ciftern of water plac’d in 
the inner parts. of the Apenuine 
Aountains.. And it is certain, that 
the inner. parts of the Mountains 
are cavernous, ; and that. there are, 
in them Cifterns of water, from 
whence Fountains and Rivers draw 
their Original. Lucan feign’d to 
himfelf a great Ciftern of water in 
the heart of the wWpexnine, from 
: which 
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which all the Rivers of Italy did 
| How, that run into both the Seas. 
_ Tam willing to bring in here his ; 
Verlts, feeing to reafon ‘in ‘fo ab: 


ftrufe matters’ with the Philofa:. 


phers, ‘or to conje@tture with the 
Poets, is the fame thing. | 


Fontibus hic vaftisigmenfos comcipit 
amines, } | | 
Fluminaque in gemini fpargit di- 
vortia ponti. 
In levum cecidere latus veloxgue 
» Metaurnus, | 
Cruftuminumaue rapax, CO junctus 
Sapis Ifauro, Weare rn 
Ruoque magis nullum tellus fe folvit 
i amnem, 3 
Eridanus frattas deducit in \equora 
filvas ; A. Bee 
Dexteriora petens. montis declivia 
TL ybrim | 
Unda facit — 


Gi5 Hence 
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Hence from vast Fountains do great 
Rivers flow, | 
And. into double Seas. divorce...do 
fide ie oe 
In feveral Channels, down on the 
left fide 
Metaurus /wift and ftrong Cruftu- 
mium flow, .% .. +) < 
apis jotw’d to Yaurus,. Senna too, 
And Aufidus the Adriatick.beatss 
Eridanus, then which wo River gets 
More Ground, ae ge 
Whole. Forefts. rowls into. the. Sea 
oreturu de unt 


But feeing *tis\known enough 
by what we have related. in:the 
Hiftory of thefe, Fountains,. that 
this Spring is not fo old. as the 
world, fecing the laft .Plain in 
which the Auger was faftned was 
formerly in the open Air, as the 
Trees in it make evident. If in the 
beginning of the World thefe Wa- 
ters 
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ters had flown ‘asthey do AowJthe P 
force: of “thewater’ would éafily i. 
fave throw o@ than sr eiohtogs 
it happens fometiitie when the 
| boring ‘is’ délay’de’ “Then one will is 
te | fay, When, and how had’this ad- a 
| mirable-Source its Oxizinal? To i 
| thisPimaylanfiver, “Tharthereare 
| no’ Mondttentsof this} ‘nor cf fe" 
0) | be abfolutély ‘known: when thefe 
# | waters began to fldw ; ‘yet tis cer- 
&') tain, that this Accumulation of 
the Ground Hath hor happend ‘but 
AO) after steatTand Floods) rhey Rav 
ing a great deal of Nitidére? "Os 
| therwile;'as 1 was faying, the force 
ugh |. of the water would have thrown 
tle | off the weight.’ Therefore I am 
ht} inclin’d to*believe, ‘that’ after the 
silt) Plain was thus rais’d, fome new 
inl) ways were6pén’d “by “w \oreat” 
ws) Earthquake, fo that the ‘waters 
sth!) might flow from the Ciftern pla- 
nti} ced in the adjacent Mountains, 
‘Vl whichreceives them by’a continal 
co a evapora- 


| 
i 

t 
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evaporation from the, Sea, and 
fo might flow from. that fandy 
Ground, and foto have kept their 


Courfe for many Ages, before the 


wit of Man reach’d hither, and 
open’d the Veins of the Earth 
with the Auger as with, a Launce. 
And°tis known by many.Obferva- 


tions, that fome Fountains diesby. 


Earthquakes, and fome. rife; as 
Ovid lays, Lib. 15. Adet- 


Hic fontes natura novos emifit,® tlic 
Claufit, C. antiquis tam multa, tree, 


 moribus orbis: hatle 


Flumina profiliunt, autexcacata refi- 


dunt. 
In Englifh thus : 


Here Nature, in her Changes mant-: 


fold, sit 


Sends. forth. nem: Fountains, there, 


{huts up the old ; 


Streams with impetuous Earthquakes, 


heretofore 


Have broken forth, and [uak, or rum, | 


uo. more — CHAP. 
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SACO BR. oy he 

The Progref and End of thefe Was 

ters 1 enquired into, and a-Rea- 

. fom is given. of thofe things which 


are obferurd: inthe digging of the 


an FS worth the Enquiry, What’ 
_* is the Progrefs‘of thefe our 
waters, that!.flow . under ground, 
and. whether, they'go?.But -here I 
{tick,..and ,there\ is' nowplace but 
for Canjeture,.. Ihave often:en- 
quir’d..of the Undertakers, Whe- 
ther they felt the Auger to be car-, 
ried by Violeneg to \any fide; but 
I could underftand nothing certain 
of. them. Burt feeing: the lengthi 
of this Source is far greater than 
its breadth, I.thinkit more agree- 
able to truth, that thefe waters 
flow from Eaft to VVelt,according 
tO 


a 
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tothe lenghth of the milian way, 
which Tractiof Ground is fix Mile 
long, andsbut four broad, as far 
asl have had occafion to obferve 3 
but when it has pafs’d the way, 
we may judge that either "tis funk 
rato thefe Wedl/s of the “Earth, or 
‘by. fecret® turnings ‘and windings 
falls into theSea, according*‘to'the 
Laws by which ‘the water’ circu- 
lates in the® Body ' of “the “Earth, 
which we ‘read deferibed' by Ec- 
clefiaftesin-thefe words 5! sAW* Re- 
mers enter into the Sed, ye? 10! does 
not-overfiow the: Riwers ‘#eturn-to 
she place from whence-they came, thi- 
ther they return again.’ And the 
‘Heatherm Poets’ “as ' Lucretius, in 
thefe Verfes, Lib.100- | 


Debet utin mare de térris venit-hu- 
mor agquart | 
In terras itidem manave ex aquore 


falfo. 


As 


Co) 


As Rivers rn from Earth, and fill 

| -rithe: Motes owe okt cov 2xcn 

| Sofome through: fecret: Pores ver arm 
MOMIBI SSs LQG ais 


But alfo «us: proved. by’ the moft 
sraveand: modern V Vriters, with 
many. Reafonsy' as Aria Monranns, 
Varentus, Volfins, Becher, and: ma- 
| nyothers, whomithemoft famous 
| Lanzon,;Phy fician of! Ferrara, cites 
in his Aninmiadverfions, full of vae 
ricty.i Inmhay be doubtedjand that 
not w ithour reafon; ‘whether the 
courfe.ofithefeiwarers' muft be for 
ever, And truly, fecing from-the 
times: Of) ‘the: Roman Common- 
wealth, ;even:to this Age, there 
hath sbeen fo great an accumula-? 
| tion-of the Earth, as well in the 
| City as ia the adjacent Lands, and 
| 1n the Channels of Rivers, there is 
no place left of doubting, but the 
courfe of thefe Fountains. will at 

length 


Va 
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Jength ceafe, the Caufes continu- 
ing..the fame,:to wit, while the 
next Rivers take away with them 
the. {poil,of the Mountains ,:.and 
therewith cover the Plains that 
lie under. 


thefe waters, muft. ftand-im their 
VVells ; ,having no defcent by 


which, to run. down +:And thefe: 


Changes, which fucceed»in’ great 
length of -time,: and«withouti'a 
V Vitnefs, it we confider the pre- 
{ent ftate of things, hardly deferve 
Credit ; yet the thing: it felf {peaks 
that they have truly happened , 
and will {till follow : But becaufe 
(to ule Ari/fotle’s words) the things 


are done in great length of time. 
in refpect of our Life, they are hid. 


from us, and the ruine ofall Na- 
tions 


Therefore, as thefe ~ 
Fountains for a far better ufe did — 
rife many Feet) above the Surface: 
of the Earth; but now rarely reach-: 
es its! Surface; {0 we mult.think,. 
that the’ time will come in:which’ 
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tions - does. happen -before the 
change of thefe things,is told fro 
the -beginning'to the end. | 
» But this is the common Fate of 
-. Cities that are plac’d in the Plains, 
| that after many Ages they are al- 
moft half buried sor; (as the E- 
Ejptian Prieft in Plato fays of the 
Cities of Greece’). are carried by 
the force of the Rivers into the 
Sea ; though on the other hand, 
Towns which are_plac’d: on the 
tops of the mountains, their Foun: 
dations being par’d, do tell the 
Injuries of, Fime::: A {ure Proof, 
that there is nothing conftant and 
firm in this world, but that we 
muft look for the City that ison 
high, and isto continue for ever. } 
But why thefe Fountains,-feeing 
they, are fuppofed. to take their 
Original. from the Sea, have-no 
ebbing or flowing, as {ome Foun- 
tains, of which,Writers.-take no- 
tice; as_is that which Plizy -the 
ly Younger 
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Younger mentions in the Land-of 
Comoy which ebbs and flowsriree 
times in-a:Day: > T:think this: té 
happens becaufe ‘water is furnvhe 
to thefe Fountains from: ‘the Sea, 
by the/Afcent of Vapors; which 
evaporation, though it be not-al+ 
ways equal, becaufe of the fub- 
terraneous Fires fometimes: weak~ 
er’, fometimes. ftronger’,,’ yet ?tis 
enough if ic be fuch as is fuffici- 
ent to keep the Ciftern full always 
co'the fame -height,-on- which ‘de- 
pends the Equality of Flux of thete 
our Fountains for ‘fo many Ages, 
whatévericomie of the water that 
fométimes overflows,’ and 1s di- 
fperfed another way. But why 
fome- Fountains “at certain times 
Aw) and'at other times ebb; many | 
Caules are brought, of which’(1 | 
mean thofé “which draw: theit | 
Source from the’Sea) the Caufe is | 
the ébbing ‘and flowing*of the Sea, . 
by force of which it comes to:pafs, -|! 
rogue t that | 


that as the’ Sea ebbs and flows, 
thefe Fountains are fometimes-ob- 

| ferved full, and fometimes empty. 
tit} o  Weelaid, that in the Winter~ 
Su, } time a great Heat was perceiv’d in 
hich} thefe Fountains, and: in the Sum- 
.) mer-time.a greatCold ;:asappears 
fi | alfoby the Thermometer let down 
wk | to feveral Depths, and the-Table 
is) before marked-fhews : Which-Ob: 
ti} fervations feem;not, a little to fa- 
| vour, the Defenders of an- Antipe- 

.} tiftafis ; ‘and! fo-muclthe:ratlier, 
it) that thefe: Obfervations: were: not 
tie | Madeana Mountranous, but lin al 
fat) Champion! Countreys'! Por :I ‘do 
P not think it fafe to:try icin Mines, 

_ and the Caverns of the Mountains, 

| Becaufe: of | the: Metallick Exhalati- 
ons, and divers Salts ‘and ‘kinds of 
weit) Marcafites, with which:tliéysare' 
bef pregnant 5° for:when; fuch :Sub: 
.) tances are {ptinkled with Water, 

| they ‘grow: hot dike. Quick lime,’ 
| and raile divers gs cg alae 
if goen? the 
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the Mineral Waters do-teftifiethat: © 


break out hot; to'which you may 
add,” there ‘are‘many. Store-houfes 


of Fite, which may not: a» little: 


alter’ the fubterraneous Region, 
which-happens not in great Plains,. 
as is the Countrey.on this. and the 


other fide of the Po: 


Indeed, the moft Learn?d: Mr. 


Boyle has gathered many things of 


the Temper of the Air under: 
Ground; all which yet he fays he 
had from fuch: as made Obfervati- 
ons on many: Mines. where‘ heal-: 
fo relates, that in‘the'fameiplaces,: 
and at the fame times of the Year, 
there is: found a: different temper: 


. of the fubterraneous Regions, be-: 


caufe of: the different Nature: of: 
Salts.::: And ‘he fays,.. That: from 


fome Mines: are felt: hot:Eflevia' | 


in the Summer-time. Andtis ob-: 


ferved; that not only out ofthe: |. 
Caverns of the Mountains, hot Ex: | 
halations.. breath: in the Summer:®. 


time, 


| 
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| ume, , but.alfo frequently a moft 


cold Air,. In Etruria, ‘near. the 
Lake of the Vulfigenfes, near the 
Town Martha, is a little Cave at 
the foot of a moft high Moun- 
tain, which is not above 6 or 8 
Feet deep s but in the fide-of the 
Cave at a little Chink the Wind 
blows fo cold, *that it may be.com- 
par’d to the Coldnefs of the North 
Winds. The Fathers of the Or- 
der of the Mimims of St. Francés de 
Pawle, who havea Church with a 
Monaftery near it, ufe this Cave 
asa Vault for their Wine; and in 
the Summer-time draw their Wine 
from. thence. as cold, as. if it had - 
been in Snow; yea, if they keep 
their. Summer Fruits there fome- 
time, they draw them out fprink- 
led witha cold Dew, as I have ob- 
ferved, during my ftay withthem, 
in the Dog days... | 

But in the great Plains where 


Z| all the Earth is folid, and does not 


“keep 
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keep fo. marly kinds of Salts or 
Fires inclos’d, if- we might go 
downdeeper by digging, a great- 


er Certitude might be had of this» | 1” 


fubterraneous Temperature. But 
in thefe’VVells of ours1 perceived 
this Reciprocation of Heat and 
Cold fenfible enough, as often as 
defended into them at different 
times; but that there might happen 
no Deception by the Senfes bein 

prepoffefs’d with Heat or Cold, 

obferved: it. manifeftly by a'Ther~ 
momefer exaCtly fealed. But what- 


ever isthe nature of Cold or Heat, |,”’ 


(for’tis not proper in this place 
to enquire whether they are bare 
Qualities’ or: Corpufcles cauling 
{uch a Senfation in us.) — Aszipe- 
yafies, as 1 think, ought not to be 
banifh’d out of the Schools ; for it 
may be’ explained right enough | 
both ways, Whether therefore , | 
according’ to’ the: Diverfity of Cli- | 
mates and Countreys, there bea 7° 
| different | 
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different;Tempet of the Air under 
Grounds yet 2tisicertain thatthe - 
Thermometer being ler down; dods 
{peak with: diftingt Notes, that 
there is at leaft in the frit Region 
ofthe. Earth,’ @whateverbe of the 
deeper, and Central «pants.of : the 
Earth), this!Reciprocation.of Heac 
and Gold, according to thd diffe. 

| tent.Changes-of the Year ;and al- 
| Ways ina quality oppofite to that 
| which the external Air, in. which 
| weilive, hath: So that here may 
| be uifed-thatwSentence: of the 'No- 
| ble Hippocrates, Lux orco tenebre 

| Fovi-3 Lax Fovi tenebre orao.- 
| -: Bur before we come our of thefe 
OE Vella iehusill hekie. 6 give the 
iD} Reafons of'tome Phenomena that 
wi) are. obferwdiim ‘the digging of 
08 | them.; It- was faid! before, that 
ON) there. isa great Reftin the Air. in 
00H phe V Vinter-time, fo that the Can- 
dos} dlesicontinue burning ; there isno 
fC {moaky/Exhalation,and.they eafily 
a eee | draw 
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draw their Breath ; but? in the 
Summer-time there is raifed ‘a 
thick Cloud, the Lights are put 
out; and the Diggers‘are’ almoft 
kill’d, Buc from whence this ? 
VVhen rather in che Winter-time, 
becaufe of the Heat, more intente 
at that time, and equal to thé Sum+ 
mers Heat; it might feemconfe- 
nant to. Reafon, that im/a-moift 
place 'a fmoaky Hxhalation fhould 
be rais’d, which fhould trouble the 
Air, and put out the Lights; but 


in the Summer, iby reafon of the - 


Gold which lodges in thefe'V Vells, 
not much unlike the Cold in‘ the 
VVinter, it would feem reafona- 
ble that the Air fhould’ be more 
pure, nor fo intangled: with grofs 
Vapours, as to be unfit for Refpt- 
ration !: VVhether ’tis: that the 
Heat, which in the VVinter-time 
is in thefe Wells by reafon of -an 
Artiperiftafis, bcing greater, hath 
force to -diffipate thefe. Vapors’; 
i but 
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but in the Summer-time, by rea- 
fon of the Cold, they ‘cannot’be 
diffolved! Or rather, that ‘the Exe 
halations’‘in the’ Winter, that ‘are 
raifed by the Heat in thefé VVells, 
are lighter‘than the external and 
thicker Air, and fo do afcend 
more eafily, but in the Suiimer are 
heavier than the: external! Air’: 
and therefore ftagnating there, 
caufe a difficulty of breathing, and 
put out the Lights when kindled. 


| But here Icannot but woiider, why 
| in the Mines, “though of: great 
| depth, "as are thofe in Augeary; che 
| Miners continue any time of the 
‘) Year with their Candles lighted, 


and that in any feafon ; nor‘do 
they feel’fo great an Inconvenience 


.) in breathing’: “Burin our “Wells 
_ that arein‘the'open Air, aid'com- 
| municate with the open Air, not 
| by turnings, butin aftréight Line, 
» the VVorkmien in ‘the Summer- 
| time*aréalmoft {uffocated , “and 
) their Lights put out ;'fo that in the 
pent H 


Y 
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Dog-Days,.there..is, no hiring. of 
them,to,work. Perhaps this falls 
out , becaufe the, Mines in. the 
Mountains,-and,;dry, places, have 
not fo grofs an, Air,. but, tuch:as 
is {ufficient, for.Relpiration.; but 
thefe .being.digg’d ina Cham- 
pion-Countrey,and moift Ground, 
fend forth,Streams mote. plenti- 
fully ; fothe.Air being filled, with 
them..is .unfic for. Refpiration. 
I deny.not but-in.the. Mines, the 
Miners. are...fometimes, : troubled 
with. fhortnefs, of Breath, partly 
by reafon,,of their owa Breaths, 
and partly: becaule,,of the Metal- 
lick Exhalations; yea, are, fome- 
times killed,;. fo, that ,.to.prevent 
the Danger. of being dtifled, they, 
ufe,Air-Pumps,,. for taking, up.the 
fowl] -Air,. arid, letting indireth «3.2 

’ Defcription ,.of,.which 
rv Jere you may, fee in. Agricola. 
. 0, Befide; theyidigy a Pie 


fome diftance fromithe,Mine,tead- 
ing downwards, from awinch,;2 
| ~ Mine 
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Mine’ ts extended to the’ place 
where the Diggers work, which 
ferves for a Wind Pipe ;"'and’ by’ 
bringing ‘in freth Air, and driving 
the old to’ the Mouth of the Pit, 
does much refrefh the V Vorkmen, 
and ‘frees them from the danger 
of ‘being ftifled’; but that*is only 
doite in ‘the deeper Mines, as Agr?- 
cola and .Mrt. Boylé relate. - The 
Lights therefore are put out inthe 
Summer-time in thefe V Vells, and 
the Diggers are feiz’d with a great 
Difficulty of breathing , becatilé 
the Air init is fll’d with grofs Va- 
pours; which thick and ponderous 
Vapors cannot -afcend in the hot- 
ter and lighter Air, but are to 
lodge ‘there by reafon of: their 
weight. ‘But the Vital Light re* 
quires of neceffity a-thinnels, and 
empty {paces in the Air, in which 
it may lay down its Fulginous Ef 
fiuvia, and needs frefh Air for its 
Food,’ otherwife it quickly dies: 

H 2 It 
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. It. was obferved..before,, in -re- 
hearfing the curious, things: that, 
occur..in. the digging. of} thefe 
VVells, that there afte three Beds 
of Clay. two of 11 Foot, another 
below it of: lefs thicknefs with 
marfhy Beds between them of 
two Feet thick, I have often times 
ftudied tofind out the Generation 
of thefe Beds, examining with my 
{elf how. they are diftinguifh’d in 
this Order of time thro’the whole 
Tract. I know there have been 
amongft our Countreymen tome 
who think, that»thefe Beds of, 
Clay are the Product of the Uni- 
verfal Deluge... But this. Author, 
whofe'Name I now pafs in filence, 
left I fhould. feem tocontend with 
the Ghofts, (for he died: this year) 
tho’ he was born inthis Countrey, 
yet having liv’d always abroad, 
was. {urely. never. prefent, at the 
digging of thofe Wells, but hath 
had from others all that he lays 

0 
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“of them’) "For ifthe had {een the 
‘Structure of -thefe Fountains, he 
“would ‘never *havey written ,” thac. 
‘the Clay in theeoV Vells was' 24 

“Feet deep, and the marfhy Ground 
‘asthick » Por there are’ three Beds 
of Clay;'two of -% £'Foot apiece, 
andione lefs, ‘with ‘their’ Beds -6f 
marfhy Ground betweén Vof two 
Foot-a*piece: Thérefore'thisCon- 
jecture for the ‘Truth of the Uni- 
iwerfal’ Deluge » “taken ‘from the 
tthickneis ‘of othe? Clay) “is'of ‘no 
ameigitons tore oasis in ye 

‘oLam perfwaded ‘therefore, that 
after the Univerfal Deluge, whofe 
Veftigiesiare perhaps deeper, thefe 
Beds of ‘Clay: were:produc’d by 
three ‘particular ‘Blobds,: yér great 
and: moft:ancient: $ fo'that from 
one Flood tos‘arother much time 
interceded, in: which the ftagna- 
tidn of the Water, and the Ground 
putrifying tagetherwith the leaves 
and roots of Reeds, gave Original 
bat H 3 to 
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to thefe antermedial marfky Béds- 
.' T can-eafily: believe, that this 
Bulk of |.Glay.. was made ‘of .the 
Farth drawn down from theMoun- 
tains, by the hafty Defcent of the 
Waters intothefe Valleys ; feeing 
for: gathering. of Clay forthe Pat- 
ters, "tis ufual with us.to convey 
the V Vateriato Pits madeby-art, 
out of the Rivers Scultenna and 
Gabellus, by which means the Wa- 
ter being exhaled by the Heat. of 
the Summer, there fettles much 
Clay in them, which the Potters 
afterwards ufe for making their 
Veffels... And Pliny teftifics, That 
the Potters Art excelled in this Ci- 
ty of old, -becaufle of thecExcel- 
Jency of the Clay, :andiits tough. 
nels, faying, J bat Modena ws fa- 
mous in Italy for Potters Work ; 
when at that time, as he fays, Liv- 
ary bad come to that height, that 
Potters Work coft : more he Por: 
eelline,”> : Pye soo thas 
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And we have reafon :to’ think, 
that this’ diverfity of Beds, -which 
is feen in: great Plains, has been 
made by feveral inundations and 
accumulations of the Ground : But 
from whence that diverfity of Beds 
comes, which is alfo found in the 
Mountains, is not fo eafie ro. de- 
termine. Agricola fays, there 
were fixteen Beds of different Co- 
lours ia the Mines of the Mountain 
Meliboehus,and of different heights; 
but if one could dig deeper, doubt- 
lef a great many. others’ would 
appear. If'we would ftick tothe 
Opinion of our Faloppias,’t will not 
be a hard matter to underftand 
the Generation of thefe Beds, and 
their Diverfity inthe Mountains’; 
for he thinks; that the Mountains 


were made by a dry Exhalation 


fhut up in the Bowels of the Harth, 
which he’ gathers from their Pyra- 
midical Figure’; Nar ‘he thinks 
they ard ‘nourifhed by fuch an Ex- 

| H 4 halation, 
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halation, and grow. by . peace- 
meal..; from whence it comes. to 
pafs, that, as in Sublimation of An- 
timony, Flowers of. different. forts 
are gathered according to the di- 
verfity of the’ Pots, fo he thinks 
the fame.to happen in the Caverns 
of the Mountains, according to the 
different Generation of Metals and 
Foliils. . Bute when in the Creati- 
on, Mountains were built by the 
great Artificer, tis fit.to own.they 
wett: made in. their whole Perfe- 
ction, (as being the firft Former of 
all things) and with fo many Beds 
for various ufes. 

Bartholine, inthe Difcourfe be- 
fore cited, {hews ingehioully the 
ule which thefe Beds give, efpe- 
cially thofe of Clay, for the gene- 
ration of Fountains, , whether they 
be made of Rains, as the tempo- 
rary ones ; or, of. Sea-water, as 
the perpetual or regular ones : For 
thele Beds are of {pecial ule for the 
a a 7 ~ Colle- 
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Collection of, Waters into!dnéReE 
ceptacle,; and likewife for . their 
erunning :a;long sway’, -otherwite 
‘they fhouldbe loth; neither would 
there be any Reafon,, why they 
fhould ‘break. forth in one place 
emorei than: another. ;' -which' uf, 
swithout doubt, thefe Beds of Clay 
iperform:in.thefe Fountains: for 
while thefe Waters: run through 
the {andy Plain, tis reafonable to 
think, that there. is another Bed» 
oft Clay dying under ; {o that: be 
_ «ing fiat: up above and below; they 
|. sfollow their courfe asitswere shro’ 
| ,a/Prpe, except when they’ break 
lout into the Air,.a way being o- 
spen’d tothem by thefe Wells. 
bo Therefore {uppofing thehidden 
-Expanfion> of thefe . Waters over 
the Sdndy and Gravelly Plain, ’tis 
no wonder if a Noife be perceiv’d 
in, the. bottom of. thefe Wells: 
swhile ‘the Water runs'through the 
Gravel, ( which: Gravel: ’tis more 
: H 5 pro- 
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probable :to be there made of the 
Sand, than to fall from the Moun- 


tains, (fecing..a great part of it is 


{0 foft; that*by the only rubbing 
of your Fingers itis broke) and if 
the Water be rais’d inall the Wells 


to thefame height, feeing there is 


the) fame.Caufé which, drives -it 


on high,:to wit, the preffureof 


the» Water: defcending: from an 


higher place, and from the fame 
Receptacle. -And laftly, If they 


he equally pure and wholfom, fee- 
ing they are@of the fame Difpofi- 
tion.» :For the fame: Reafon the 
fame Waters are the more lively, 
the more is drawn from them, and 
zheir flownefS.is corrected when it 
happens.; becaufe by. the Sand 
thrown up, andfinking to the bot- 
tom, the hole made with the Au- 

er 1s fometimes ffopt ; a fure 
Proof. that thefe VVaters run 


‘througha fandy Plain, but ‘not 


at all through dn immenfe wide 
: : Space 5 
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Space ;. which may _be further. 
known by the depreffion and fail- 
ing of tle\Growhd) that is obfer- 
ved fometimes to happen when 
too’ mutch’ Water ‘and Said: has 
run ‘out. * | ‘4 ar 
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The Proportions énquir'd into, that 
the Elevation. of Water.in.a 
fireight Pipe, inferted into a Ho- 
rizontal one, has to the height of 
its Ciftern. i 


HE Naturé of Fluid Bodies 1s 

fo abftrufe and intricate, that 

it could never be enough explained 
by the moft folid Wits. Among 
the Ancients Archimedes has left us 
afew Theorems, but of great mo- 
ment, in a Book which he has 
written, De Infidentibus Humido, 
Of things that Float ; which Book, 
that I may.ufe Tz/y’s own words 
of Craztor’s Books, Is not 
great, but golden. A- 
mong the Moderns, the Honoura- 
ble Mr. Boyle, Galileus, Sterinus, 
Borellas; and laftly, D. Guiliel- 
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minus, a. Noble Mathematician of 
Bouonia, have chiefly.-cultivated 
this moft noble part, of, Philofo- 
phy ; who though they all, by. mas 
ny Obfervations and Hydroftatical 
Experiments. have. dived far. into 
the wonderful Properties of Fluids, 
yct Have) deft room for,a., further 
Enquiry ;..For. if. in japy cafe. Se- 
neea’s, words are. of, value > tis In 
this the, greateft and, moft. intri- 
cate of all, .in, which even when 
much: is\ dene, :the Age following 
will find fomething more to: do., 


oe Sesing, then, according, to. our 


Hypothelis, .the..Waters..of this 


hidden Source,.are. movable.and 


Tuning; and ,withal, afcend on 
high 5. .becaule; as. was.faid .be- 
fore, the .Paflage by. .which they 
goout,-and fall into. a Gulph, is 
diraitned ; and f{eeing the Afcent 
into thefe. Wells is conftant and 
perpetual, nor.can.be done with- - 
out fome proportion to the heighs 

a : O 
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of ‘their Ciftern ; becaufe this Ci- 
ftern' is’ fuppofed by us tobe in 
the Foot ‘ofthe neareft Apenmine 
‘Mountains, and higher by farthana 
the Elevation of thefe Waters 
from the ‘bottom of the Wells to 
the top3’ therefore I thought it 
would not ‘be taprofitable nor un- 
pleafant, if 1 endeavoured to ‘fha- 
dow out, if not exaCtly to defcribe, 
fuch'a Proportion. Suppofe then 
theré be a’ Veflel ABC full of wa- 
ter, t0 Which a Pipe DE is faft- 
ned in’ ‘a Horizontal Line, ‘and 
whofé Orifice is half hut,‘ ‘fo thar 
the water does not flow witha full 
Stream: Let there~be likewife in 
the middie of the Pipe D.F another 
vlafs- Pipe A J inferted perpendi- 
eularly ; therefore granting a free 
Paflage to the water, I fay, that 
the water will be lifted in the mid- 
dle Pipe HI to fuch a height, that 
if the height of the water contain’d 
in the Veffel be of eight parts, the 
elevation 
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elevation ofthe water ‘ia the 
ftreight’ Pipe’ AT fhall be of fix 
parts ; “and fuch 'a:Proportion will 
anfwer to‘ahy Divifion ‘of the 
Mouth of thé Pipey-D Fe 9) 7° 
For if the Orifice of the Pipe D F 
be wholly {hut 'fo-that ‘ino’ water 
runs down, none“is ignorant that 
the' water. in thé Pipe’ HP of “its 
own natire mult’ place-its {elf in 
the fame Horizontal Line with the 
water contain’ in the Veffel;' to- 
which effect two ‘thiftes “doubtlefs 
eoneur with equal forces to wit, 
thé preflure of the water contain’d 
in thé Veffel, and the refiftance of 
the'Obitacle that wholly obftruéts 
the'Hole inthe Pipe, which {top is 
eqvivatent to’ a “Power ’préfling 
with equalforce’againit ¢he water 
ffaenating in the Veffel 5 if then 
the elevation of the water in fuch 
a cafe is a produce arifing from 
two Caules equally working, to 
wit,the preflure of the water, “e 
| cae 
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the refiftance. of the top, it will 
follow, -that.when the Orifice, of 
the fame-Pipe-D F.fhall only..be 
{topt in part,.the afcent,of the wa- 
ter in the: intermedial. Pipe Ad, 
whatever it. be, . will bea Product 
fthe fame,Preflure, as in the firft 

ta, -and.the virtual Preflure. of 
the Scop, but working unequally ; 
irom hence.-it: comes to pals, that 
when; the Preflure of the {uperin- 
cumbent water. in: the -Veflel that 
prefles. at .to;Aow, out is, in, the 
fame degree and-energyas before> 
and onthe. other hand, the force 
of the Stop. is: removed; the wa; 
ter cannot, be: lifted up fo ‘high in | 
the Pipg; erected perpendicularly, 
as to reach.the height,of the water 
contain’d in, the.Veflel,: but, mutt 
of neceflity;be-under. it; fo that 
if the height of, the water were 
in {uppofition eight Foot, and o- 
perated »with fuch,.a Preflure. as 
were equal to that height, but the 
Stop 


ial ein 
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Stop fhould notacé but half, z. e. 
as four ;. theletwo, working toge- 
ther, and making the afcent of the 
water, :ithere cannot but, happen 
an Effect, which is between thefe 


two Agents, as6 is between 8 and 
a4) # ¢-inan-Arithmetical-_Propor- 
-tion3 and therefore in the. fuppo- 
ded Cafe.the Water. will. be; only 


railed in the ftreight Pipe HI to6 
parts, which Elevation is:half the 


Aggregate of the height, of the wa- 
. ter, contain’din.the.V efiel, and the 
| _epower, of the Stop, 


.-<his.was my. Reafoning before 
Itry'd whether the thing. agreed 
toit; whichIdid, by inferting a 
wooden.and fquare. Pipe .into, the 


~ fide of the Veflel,, asin Fig. 3..and 
. fitting.a glafs Pipe divided. into-8 


parts, and erected perpendicularly 
to. the fame Pipe; then putting a 
{top to the-Pipe,. which might on- 


Ty obftruét the half of it,.F let the 


‘Water rua out,and obferved that 


the 


‘difficulty of fittin 


verfity of Stops might be asia 
| ; 
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‘the water did rife in the glafs Pipe 


in the fame proportion, to ‘wit, as 
6 to 8: Yet I muft confefs, that 


“the afcent‘of the water did not fo 


exactly anfwer to the greater or 
lefler Obftacles put to the hole of 
the Pipe, becaufé perhaps of the 
divers Doors 
to the Orifice, and becaufe ‘of the 
Undulation of the water produc’d 
in the Glafs Pipe from the Impetus, 
where. tis obferved to go out. Ha- 


‘ving thereforecommunicated thefe 


my Obfervations to the’ moft fa- 
mous Bocchabadatus , Mathemati- 
cian to the Great Duke, and m 

intimate ‘Friend from-our Child- 


“hood, ‘(for Lalways thought it the 
-part of an ingenuous’Man, that I 
‘may ufe P/ézy’s words, to-confefs 


by whom I have profited) he prom- 
pted me witha Method by which I 
might obtain my Defire. When 
therefore, he thought that the di- 


anf 
fom: FF 
nich i 
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if toithe chole:of the .Pipe, from 


| spHencesthe water? fhould come 
| out, another fireight Pipe of the 
| famebignefs -werefet, but with a 
- proportion tothe height of the Ci. 
| tern. I made Trial, andthe thing 
| sng ait vaceording ‘to my de- 
| Leese sin . 


‘Soin 'Figii4. fuppofing the At- 


| titude of che Water in the Veffel 
| tobeof 8 patts, and the Pipe MN 
‘| to be only of 4 parts, by whieh 
 meanstis equivalent’ to an Obfta- 
‘) cle:thattakesup’ half the breadth 
‘| of the Aperture, ‘letting the wa- 


ter run out;and the Veflel always 
rérhaining full, the water in the 
Pipe: G appear’d fulpended in E, 
to wit, in the height of 6 parts, 
whichis half!eheSum of 8 and 4, 
the height’ of the Water and the 
refiftence of the’ Obex. In Tike 
manner in Fig. §.when the Pipe is 
of the height of 6 ‘parts, the wa- 
fer in the Glalg Pipe*E F was feen 

ad to 
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fo rife t0$, to wits cto+7/. parts, 
ohhe famecwas abferved (as inFig.. | 
6+) whenthe Pipe Ef pouring 

dorth the: water, -was) of 2 parts, 
4.@. equivalent toan Obftacle {top- 
‘Ping the fourth part:of, the,Ori- 
fice; for in theGlafs Pipe-the: wa* 
ter {tood in T,. #.e. in part 5..and 
tat-adicxactly as Physical Experi- 
mets willadmit,” as every one 
May eafilytry.. Ido: not doubs 
but ithe fame, will happen in; any 
other'cafe 3; therefore-Reafon and 


Experience; do fufficiently prove, 
that the Water is raifedin' a mid-. 
dle Arithmetical Propertion:. be 
tween the force of the Obftacle;. , 
and the height.of the waterinthe 
Ee ie a ne | 


4 


4 While on this;occafionI diverted’ 
my, felf ia making-various Hydro- 
ftatical Experiments in the Dogy 
days, I happened. to.make anvery 
Curious| Obfervation, -to. wit sThas. 
though the height of, the.water be: 

| the 


| ((181)) 
tts, | the fame in the Veffel, ‘and the 
if, | fame Horizontal Pipe be inferted 
p} into dt 5) yetcini the perpendicular 
| Pipes; ‘according to ithe difference 
| Of their'Situdtion, there is a nota- 
| ble difference of the altitude of the 
a} Watersin one.and the other, as in 
| Fig. gs Letithe Vellel ABCD 
| be full of Water } the Pipe: Dif 
| be infertéd inro ity-andthut in’the 
Extremity, and let\FG HT be the 
| Glafs Pipes ‘erected perpendicular- 
(| ly, but A/the Pipe pouring out wa- 
i, ter.) Therefore in the Pipe FG; 
i. | according to what was faid before, 
,| the water -will rife to 0, ze. to 
| parts 5. for the height of the Pipe 
.| 4/7 pouring out the water js {up- 
pos'd 2.:and the height of the wa! 
etd | fer contain’d inthe Veffel is. as 8! 
to | Put uf the Pipe FG: be transferred 
Dow fto AT (the Orifice where it was 
very | faltned being ftopt) the water will 
Tt | be raifed higher, 7 eto N,° to al- 
aie | MO 7 degrees 3° which ‘would 
be like- 
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likewife happen’, «if at’ the fame 


time two Glafs Pipes FG HT ftood 
upright, and the: Pipe J4:fhould 
pour out water, the Veffel being 
always full; foro this different 
height of waters is perceiv’d well 
enough in every cafe. One may 
try the fame, not:only when the 
Pipe that/pour’d out the’ water ‘is 
longer or fhorter, but alfo when 
many Pipes of different lengths, 
and with proportion to the height 
of the water contain’d in the Vei- 
fel, fend forth water at the fame 
time, and many Glafs Pipes are 
interjected, feeing many cales may 
be fain’d according to every ones 
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Fancy. But feeing there'1s no}|' 


{mall, Undulation: in|: the: Glafs 
Pipes, becaufe the water:running 


out at 14, falls back upon its felf5 
this Inconveniency. willin fome 
meafure be fhunned, if the Pipe 
F Hibe fomething bended, that fo 
both the Glafs Pipes,and the Pipes 

-- Tending 
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fending forth the water beinclin’d 
to one fide; for. inthis cafe there 
wall happen lef$ Undulation,. and 
the different heights of the. water 
may be more eafily viewed. 

Lhe Reafou. of this. Phenomenon 
I judge to be, that the. Impetus of 
the Water running from: the Ciftera 
out at M, withdraws fome of the wa- 
ter from the PipeRG, fo that it 
cannot rife fo high ; and the fame 
Impetus coming to HI, finding now 
no Vent, makes it rife higher, even 


to N, 


Thisnew Obfervation Lcommu- 
nicated to the fame. Boccabadatas, 
who, as hé did not a little wonder 
at the novelty of the thing, fo be- 
ing a moft ingenious and exaét 
Searcher into natural things, he 
did not ceale to enquire into the 
Caufe of it ; yea, afterwards he 


itold me he had the D emonftra- 
tion of at, which hefaid he would 
infert into his Work which he is 

| to 
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to publifh, about Mechanick Force. 
I'thoughte fit to propofe this Pzno- 
menou to the Lovers of Hydrofta- 
ticks, thinking it worthy of the 
confideration of the more acute | 4; 
VVits, to the end it may be. dif- 
covered from whence this Diver- | 
firy of Preflures proceeds. = T 


a | finn tad 2 || 
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OH AP vine = 


About the Gasdnefs and Excellency 
of the Wells of Modena. , 


| ae ee over 

- >'thefe Subterraneous Waters, 

| ‘according tothe beft of my Under- 

 ftanding , as far as!I could in a 

dark Navigation, in:which neither 

the Stars: nor the Needle did guide 

| me, itiremains that 
Abie hey tee 


c 


| Dfarl my Sails, awd hafter to the 
| Lend. Georg. 4. 


| But thar Iomay not, paf§ over 
| seith a dry Foot the naturdof thefe 
| Fountains, fofaras they aré ufeful 
| to’Meén; and left, as the: Cuftom 
| is of thofe thatare thirfty, 1 drink 
-} quietly. I fhall touch only -at 
 fome: things relating, to. this Sub- 
| I yoCt, 
{ 


Caso) ., 

je, thors it fem to be beyond . 
my purpole. ‘"lisan old Difpute, 
what intheClafsof fimple Waters 
is moft wholfom ? fecing fome 
prefer. Rain-waters, ophers prefer 
Fountaim-waters ; in fome places 
‘River-waters are moft preferred, 
in otlhiets; Well-waters. »/ppoora- 
tes feein’d to prefer Rain-watersto 
all others; for'thefé jhe called, the 
fweetelt, the, thinneft, and the 
cleareft of all; fecing whats thin- 
neft and lighteftof the water iS-eX> 
alted and drawnzup ‘by:the:Suns 
Yet "tis certain Hippocrates {poke 
of. Rain waters» in: the Summer: 
time; which. they call Horst, 7. 
Early, feeing among waters that | 
want Art ohe commends tele, 
whichoin the oSummatér-timediiell 
dow from the Sky. when dt thant 
_ders';; but thefe that falkin Storms 
he pronouncesbac + Cellus; Galen; 
Avicenna, Pauldtgand jothers,fol, 
lowing dippocnaies| judgatlie fern 

Ber n 
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On the other hand,. Pény. does 
gréatly ‘difcommend Raiftiwaterss 
yea, heis foangsry, thattiethinks 
the -Opfnion which commends 
them, to endanger Méen’s Lives’s 
neither does he think i an’ Arpu- 
ment of Levity that they‘have béem 
raiféd to Heaven, - eeing Stones\al- 
fo have ‘been rais'd’ to Heaven's 


and further, ‘VVatets, swhemthey 
fall from the Clouds, may bei. 
fected by the Exhalations ‘ofthe 
Harth, ‘{o that Fountaiti-water.to 
him feemis preferable! volcthem, 
when ‘Plenty: ef “them «mayndbe 
had... ! moO Vd 
’ But if the thing be-duly ‘confi- 
dered, ‘there will be no place \left 


| to difptite } for all Raiti-waters)sds 


alfo Fountain-waters' being: fot! of 
the fame Goodnefs, \ feeing every 
Countrey has not the fame/Atmo- 
{phere, nor the fame Ground thiro’ 
which the watér pales, {eeing alfo; 
according to Theophraftus, aay 

we 2 the 
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the Earthis, fuch is the Water) 1t 
often nena as Cofteus adverts, 
that in fome places for the Purity 
of the Air, the Rain-waters are 
better, but in other places the 
Fountain or River-waters are the 
belt; as the water of the River 
Nile, whofe much wilh'd-for In- 
aundation keeps all Egypt every 
Year folicitous. But’tis no won- 
der that the water of the Vile ex: . 
cels in Goodnefs all others, {eeing 
running.a long way over a Coun- 
trey burnt with the heat of the 
Sun, tis concdtted, and is toffed 
by fudden Falls from the higheft 
Mountains, and attenuated. Hence 
Atheneus reftifies, That when P4éz-— 
Jadelphus King; of Egypt betroth’d 
his Daughter,Berenice to Antiochus 
King of :Affyrt4, he willed her, to 
take’ with her the Water of the 
DVd be gs | oa 

oj Wet. when other things do not 
vagtee, it feems, the Fountain-wa- 
sity | | ters 
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ters ought to he preferred'to Rain. 
waters,“and’ all’ others ;° for Rain- 
Waters are drawn from all:forts of 
Filth, Dung’ and’ Dead: Bodies: 
them‘elves ; and though Hippecra- 
tes judged them belt, yet he adds, 
That they have’ need of being 
bow’diand: {train’d/: Wherefore 
°*tis not without Reafon, that fome’ 
do‘difprove ‘niaking ‘of Syrup of 
! oppeys ‘with Ratn- water ; and 
they: think thatippocrarés {poke 
according’ to-Reafon,° and not Ex- 
perience. “Soamong the Moderns, 
the moft experiengd Etmiuller fays, 
That Rain-water kept always fome- 
thing Earthy behind it, though dé- 

fiilled:a hundred times. 

Bat fo will any Water do aswell as 

Rain water: | 

But Well-waters, feeing they 
have no Motion but when they 
are’ ftirred,'and in the bottom 
have much Slime, and Rain: waters 
being gathered of Snow and Rains, 

RE, I 3 and 
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and running over divers kinds of 
Earths, and are therefore by Hip- 
pocrates call’d difagreeing, Cannot 
have that Purity and Simplicity 
which the Fountain-waters have, 
which are concotted by the Heat 
pent up in the Bowels of the Earth, 
and are {train’d through the fame 
Barthey anise 7 : 
Therefore our moft pure Foun- 
tain-waters, as they havethe-firft 
place in the Rank of plain waters, 
fo-they yield to: :none.of-the moft 
famous Fountains of our Times 
for. asmuch'as she Marks,by-which. 
the moft fincere Waters, dad fit- 
teft for Humane Ufe, ate commen- 
ded, do appear.in thefe in a moft 
eminent manner, “The chief Qua- 
lity that is wanted in water, «and 
which contains the reft, by way of 
Excellency, is, that # partake moft 
of the nature of the Air... So Pliny 
hath written}, Thar-wholfom. wa- 
ter, ought to be moft like tothe 
til Air,. 


| 
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Kir.) Of which’ Account.Caffiodo~ 
ya} commended the Virgin’ Water; . 
fS fanioasthen at Rome, thar sume 
ning mioft purely: wid tmbled the Air. 
Por Water Ought tol be’/pure, ‘like 
the’ Air, ‘Tis he and-clear, free of 
finell:and eaftel, “chin, and fulceps: 
cibleof Heéatand ‘Cdld2 Bur the 
waters ofthe fe Fountains arefuch 5 
forthey are cleer like the Air, fred 
of foidll and calte; do molt, quick 
ly receive any other quality,-and 
bethg Weigh’d are lighter ae any 
gikere 2" S190, MH I8AS 
POP HOU WP RYT (éiang do 'fiot aiek 
Po Vhie" much ‘the Areathent ‘tat 


.| ken’ from: thé Lightnels; . and the 


3 
- 


Divine — Mafter ‘calls 
Garbett which ‘are Si phe 261 
doa hot and foow cold. 
Aud Pliny Writes, That’ # et ti 
‘tis Gn Vain to examine” 9 
by the Balance the rool of by 
Waters; feeing it feldonr happens 
that One ‘is lightér than the other ; 

| T 4 which 
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which Brafavolus try’d in feveral 
kinds of Waters, . before. Hercules 
the Second Duke of. .Ferrara;. Yet 
{eeing thereare not, wanting more 
fubtile ways of knowing even the 
leaft difference of weight in» wa- 
ters, according to the Dottrine of 
Archimedes, Levity ds. not alroge- 
ther to be nenletes for, Levity 
fignifies the abfence: of, the Terre- 
One may vas” fttial parts, and 1s.a fure 
ther fay Sa- Proof of greater fimpli- 
ne city. Truly *tis without 
doubt, that if there. were two 
Veflels.of the fame capacity, and 
full of the famé water, and 1n.one 
of thefe, divers kinds of Salts were 
diflolved in.a. certain quantity; 
though.the water did not. grow.in 
bulk, yet the one, willbe of, great: 


er weight than the other,.and vill 


be filled with. ftrange qualities ; 
wherefore Gravity and Levity are 
not to be flighted. . I wall not, de- 
ny, that, fome. waters, naturally, 
wit TES, 
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light, are worfe than others that 
are heavier, “becaufe ‘of ‘the: evi] 
qualities of:the Soil through which 
they pais.  Atheneus fays, That 
the waters of Amphiarays and E- 
treria being compar’d together, do 
not differ'in weight, yet the‘one 
1s wholfom and ‘the other nét. ‘So | 
Litarefins; aRiver of which Homey 
{peaks, running into Peness, is not 
mixt with it, but fwims over it 
like Oil: Yee Pliny fays, his wa- 
ters are deadly. And he fays, . 
That Pemeas refutes to fuffer his 
filver-colour’d waters:to be mix’d 


‘with the others deadly waters, 


If we infule a whole-Glafs of An- 


| timony:in water, otherwifé light, 
nf ‘no weightowilh be added tovit to 


tats : 


will 


judge >of; but nonelis ignorant 
what Diforders it lraifes in jithe 


18) Bogy.elonhagoveias' 


‘ 


wally | | 


ign 


is 
i 


And it is neceflary to confefs 


.) thefethings to be true of the light- 


nefssofithe water confidéred alone, 
| Is but « 
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but if with other marks of good: 
nefs there,,be lightnefs. join’d ,. sit 
will be no, fmall ‘acceffion: to. its. 
OT; goodnels,: Herodotus de: 
naw" {Cribes. a. Fountain of Ae 
thiopia, the water of which: he 
fays. was,of fisch Jlightnels;: that 
nothing: could fwim, mv its.. no’. 
mot a. Stick, nor- what was light- 
er. than. a, Stick ;,-and: fuch as. 
uled. thofe waters: were called: 
Macrobit, i. e. Long-liv’d. » Ga- 
Ply, Le himfelf. commends. 
ei cotc the-lightnefs.of the:wa- _ 
itr 4 term fora probable: con-. 
jeCture of its goodnefs. But if the. 
lightnefS-be alone, fays ‘he, "will 
not. bé a fufficient mark .of good 
syater): which) one. may. alfo fay.” 
of alithe ether Signs, fecing none’ 
of.it :felf,’ and feparately is. a. fuf- 
ficient Mark of its goodneds. | 

But: a: furer Mark of the good> 


nefs. of water is, if it benot hea- | ‘ 


vy in the Bowels ;. for this-is cd i 
id the. | 
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the lighteft, and this kind of light. 
nefs is more to be efteemed than 
that which may be‘ try’d with the 
Scale. For we muft not prefent- 
ly, “becaufe *tis “Ars, z.’e.' Depri: 
ved of all quality, fo'as to be pure, 
clear, void of {melland tafte, give 
Sentence, and pronounce it in- 
nocent ; but we muft bring ano- 
ther Proof, vz. How they affect 
the Bowels ; for it may be that 
it has allexternal Marks of Good- 
nefs, yet has a more fecret Nox-. 
ioufnefs, ‘which cannot be found . 
out by the-external Senfe. This 
therefore will be the true and fa- 
fer Judgment of waters, which is 
brought from Experience it felf: 
And ‘truly’ that water is to be 
thought light by the Effect, which 
makes not the Bowels feel any 
weight in paffing ; for which kind 
‘of lightnefs the waters of Modena 
are;very commendable, as not 
weighting the Stomach when one 
ne drinks. 
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drinks a full Draught of ‘them, 
but ealily pafs through the whole 
Body,,..and arewoided by ‘Sweat 
andllrine."@ +: -5Suy paiva 

But above all thefe; Aizppocrates 
chiefly commends thefe.Fountains, 


whofe waters come forth of deep. 


Springs, which are cold in Sum- 
mer, and warm in Winter, ..but 
all thefe things are. obferved.in 
thefe Fountains, feeing they rile 
63 Foot high ; and in Summer are 
very cold,but.in Winter are warm, 
yea, exhale fome fmall Vapors. 
Neither. muft we refer the Heat 
which is found in thefe waters in 
theWinter-time to metallick Exha- 
lations, or a mixture of Salts with 
an acid Mineral, feeing that ‘is 
perceiv’d only in the Winter-time 
by an Antiperiftafis. haa 
All know that there areas ma- 
ny differences of Waters as of 


Places; for Fountain and. Well-~ * |'t 
3 


waters do ealily drink up. the dif- 
fererent 


Ror 
ferent qualities of the Ground, 
through which they pafs, which 
are innumerable. ; yet thofe-waters 
are thought more wholfom, that 
run through thick Sand. and Gra- 
vel, becaufe they Carry. nothing 
from fuch a matter. upward, which 
cannot be faid ofthat which runs 
through Clay aind foft Sand. But 
the waters. af thefe Fountains flow 
along way through Sand, which is 
called Male, a Proof of which is 
agreat abundance of Dro(s, Sand, 
and Gravel, which thefe Fountains 
uje to.throw. up at. their firft cos 
ming /forth. 

Moreover, thefe waters, accor- 
ding to my Obfervation, and, of 
many others, continue without 
Corruption for'a longtime. For 
it is found by. Experiment in long 
Navigations, that the water of 
WNenceria: did. ftink, but’ ours: con. 


- tinued pure. I am not ignorant, 
“sa Queftion among Phyficians 


NO 
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no’ lef$ curious than worthy to be 


"known, Whether the fudden Cor- 


ruption of the water be a mark ‘of 
its Goodnefs' or BadnefS ¢ Perhaps 
Hippocrates himfelf gave caufe, of 
doubting; who, after he had com- 
mended ‘Rain-water, fays, bey 
foon putrific, except they be boil'd 
and {trained azain. Galen, Paulus, 
Avicenna, and fome of the Anci- 
ents ; among(t the Moderns, ‘Fou: 
bertus, Salins, Augenius, Bruvie- 
rinns, and’many Others, take the 
waters readinefs to putrifie for a 
fizn of goodnefs, providing other 
Notes agree. For the chief Proper- 
ry of water is, fay they, that they 
be quickly altered by any external 
@aule ; aad from ‘thence ‘they 
think its ‘iiclinablenefs to Putre- 
faction toatife : But thefe which 
‘continue long free of Corruptt- 
on; fay they, partake ofan alu- 
minous nature: Such are the wa- 


Earthen 


ters of Tyber, which are kept in. 
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Earthen Veffels. for Months and - 
Years, under Ground, without 
Gorruption.: On ‘the ‘other hand, 
there are fome who think an ‘in- 
clinablenefs to Putrefaction among 
the faults of water-;’ among whom 
is Cofteus, who {ays,! That it # a. 
mark of the bet water; that they do 
not fo eafily. corrupt? ‘And 1s-defer- 
vedly oppos’d’ to Avicenna,’ who 
thought ‘that: Rain-waters’ were 
foon corrupted, -becaufe they were 
-thinner®: For-rathet ‘from’ thin- 
ne{s of the Subftance ‘one mighr 
aroue, that’ theiroSubftances. are 
tele fubjéect ‘to ‘Corruption, ‘as’ is 
known of’ ‘diftilled waters, and 
Spirits of: V Vine, which trulyis 
thinner. than V Vine; and ‘not on 
ly does not putrifie it ‘felf, but al- 
fo preferves other Bodies free from 
Corruption. . ta 
» Seeing then Experience it felf 
makes ‘it plain,’ that thofe which 
are moft finiple “do lefs get 
i ut 
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but thofe.which have’ a greater 
Heterogenity, becaule of: the Dif- 
agreement of. the Internal - Parts, 
and a continual Fermentation, are 
more eafily corrupted. “Therefore 
Tam ealily induc’d to believe, that 
the Corruption of the water is ra-~ 
ther. to. be attributed, to.its Pra- 
vity, than Goodnefs.. But the Rea- 
fon. why. the Rain waters. fooner 
putrifie, may be this, that. when 
by. the Heat of the Sun the water 
is :rais'd from. the-Earth, -all forts 
of Filth.are raifed-with ir, and.a 
great. quantity of Volatile Salts. is. 
mixed with it;, which ‘made Be- 
eher fay, That all Rain-waters be- 
tng putrified and diftilled,. did give. 
~ @a ardent Spirit. ote 
But.ifpromptitude to.-Putrefa- 
ion were a Sign of .Goodnefs, 
why may we not fay the fame of 
Eatables, which naturally do foon 
putrifie ; fuch as are Flefhes,. Fith- 
es, V Vorts,. early Ripe Fruits, and 
the .. 
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the like; ez. That thefe Aliments 
are better than thofe which .do not 
fo foon.putrifie,, feeing they are 
fooner alter’d by. the: concocting 
Faculty.; Weaker’Foods have a 
Shorter Life. Hippocrates, as Va- 
Jefius. interprets, fays, they make 
.Men’s Lives.-fhorter 3: and fuch as 
eat‘ thefe .Meats are iofirm and 
-weak, and cannot live-fo long. So 
Bread of Wheat well fermented, 


nus Lemnins-commendeth it... For 
(fayshe) Bread. long. kept does ix- 
deed grow mouldy,..and grows. ary, 
but..does..mot..putrefie, .. Therefore 
*ris.not,.a Intle .to. the Praife. of 
our Fountains, that they: do. not 
corrupt; fo that. having other 
Marks. of Goodnefs., they are-to 
be reckon’d the belt of Wien 

‘te is: 
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"Tis‘an old “Commendation of | 


Waters, if Pal& be Guickly-boil’d 
Gin them 2asP lings arben ns: V2 
truviws \ Galens\°Padlis 3 Bi? a- 
mong the Modern Phyficians, Laz 
gins; Gofteas, Bruviertaus, and 0- 
thers, do teftifie. But ’tis known, 
that this 'alfo “is Comindn 46 Wn- 
wholfom’ Waters$°‘for the 'diai- 
culty’ of boiling Yome Pulte Is iot 


always by the Fault of the Waters, 


but'very often of the Grains them- 
félves>'as they have grown ir thts 
write ‘StherGSrotind’ 4s Mie ophye- 
fins C&RRES) ‘when he Laid’, "his 


there ‘dre! minty places whieh mnbays 


‘bring forth Puble' thar -deeenfily 
boit'd; otbers there are- whieh brrag 
forth Grains*hard.to beboith. Yea, 
Plutarch (ays: bat of two Farrow 
oin a ‘iraber’ ‘one brings forth’ 4 
hard Crop, ‘the other not.’ The Wo- 
‘men themfelves ‘know that well 
‘enough, ‘who ‘if'they have"Pulfe 
‘that’are not ‘eafily' bold, ufe to 

| mace- 
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tet, 
ory 
ing 
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macerate them .a Night in water 
with a Sack full: of Afhes,? by 
which means the clofe Texture of 
the Grain is: open’d: by°the’ force 
of the Salt inthe Afhes.. And I 
think none will look upon the wa- 
ter, fo made dixivial, ‘as fimples 
or will commend it for:datly drink- 
ing in whole Bodies. y ‘Yet! T‘can- 
not deny, ‘that dalt.and crude wa- 
ters,very far diftant from the beft; 
may be for fome: fickly Natures’; 
or in anéutralftave of Healeh ; 1n- 
fteacb of Medicine > which Fizppv- 
arates hathrdughtiexprtflylinthele 
words But whatever are [alt ind 
| rude; ave not fit for all to drink of 3 
yet there are fome Natures to whois 
fish Waters are convenient ‘to! ve 
deapke 807 oF estivig WISE 


“whatever were hard to be boil: 
ed,' the Greek call’d °Ateramnia,’ 

' transferring likewife' the fame 
* word to:a ftubborm and inflexible 
Mind, S@Grains hard. ‘to be boil’d 
nH were 
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were call’d: Aréed unixOnreas fachas | 


are thofé which Thzophra/ftus fays, 
grow ina'thick tougty Barth), and 
as it were clayie ; aseat Philippi, 


when the Pulfe which Egypt bears,. 


both by reafon’ of’ the nitrous Soil, 
and ithe Heat, aré eafily boil’d: 
Likewife water; : im which Grains 
were hatdly .boil?d, was called 
"Aleerpv@-5> which word Fippocr ates 
us’d 'to'fignifie the water in many 
occafions, of which Erotianus hath 
in his'Ono7rz/Picon: made-a: Collectis 
ony: Thierefore;: asthe Difficulsy 
of. the Pulfes »being: boil’d:is not 
always’ the Faule” of. thes was 
ters,. fo.their being ‘eafily: boil’d is. 
not a Mark. of .their, Goodnefs: ; 
which fometimes isproper: to the 


seeds, fometimesto the V Vaters:s. 


yea, more effectual in fomeé! wa- 
ters.that are not: of the ‘beft': fee- 
ing in nitrous-and:lixivious water: 
Pulfe, Roots, and:Wortsare foon- 
er: boil’d. .. Upon. this account: in. 

Rain- 


ters 
wae | 

+ {ee | 

vate Bo 
out | Criterion for judging of the..Good- 
pt. sn 
Ratt 
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Rain-waters, as. being full of Sa: 
line Particles, all: kind of Grains 
are fooner boil’dythanoin Foun- 
tain-water, which jis more’ pure 
and. defecated. Upon this. ac- 
count Horatius Augenius, preferring 
Rain-water to others for:making 
of Ptifan, when:be had taken:no: 
tice that: Barley did fooner, boil in 
this, than inSpring-water, of his 
own accord confeffes, That the 
Rain:VVaters are not fincere ; 
which made him go into this Opi- 


| nion.as.a Paradox, ‘That the: pus 
| rer the water is, and defs mixt, 
the lefs ’tis fit for the ufe of Life, 

| But in ourFountain.waters, Pulfé 
'} of all forts is eafily enough boil’d, 
and any other kind of. Aliments, 


which, as I dare not difcommend 

in them, fol think is,no way: to 

be taken for a Mark of the beft. 
But certainly that is a greater 


nefs of plain VVaters,- which, as 
Vitruvius 
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Vitrawius lays, istakem from the 
Habit).of Men’s Bodies. that live 
about! thofe: waters<; to wit, if 
they be:robult , »clear Complext- 
ens, found; and not blear-ey’d: 
Now tis known enough, that both — 
@itizens;,and fuch as live inthe } 
Suburbs:here, are ofia’ good Habit | 
of Body:;cand fubject to: none?of 
thefe, Diftempers; ‘and: the good 
Health which thole of Modena en- 
joy: beyond. other Towns on this 
fidéthe Po, iis notfto. much’ to be 
aferibéd tothe wholfomnefs of the 
Auryiasto thegoodnefsof thé Wa- 
ters; asin Egypt, whereitheir long 
Life, according to Alpinus, ‘is ‘at- 
tributed tothe water of the Nile. 


er a 


Seeing therefore inthe moft {triG || Aux 


Genfure,.the waters of thefe Foun- 
tains are not only innocent, ‘but | 
wholfom, truly this City has no-) 
thing i which it may envy any 


other’as to this point ;' yea, feeing | 4 


its Waters areicarried tothe neigh- | 
: bouring | 


the Bi 


, line 


i, ff 
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‘bouring-places in’ the, Summer- 


ci ie 
toch a” 


nthe 
Habit 
eof 
 p00d 
mene | 
ts 


tér, thas may, .eotdfay, che abule; 
is grown fo frequent, khan it fens 
the only Febrifuge): and chiefly 
to the Fountain which ts called 
Abyfius, as to the V Vell of E/cu- 
lapius, of which we {poke before. 
VVherefore I need not fear to 
‘make ule of what Clawdiaw fays 


ep OF Aponus, That they are at leat 


| amongft our Countrey-folks. 


Commune Medentum 


Auxilium, prefens numen inempta 


alus, 


| Phyficians common Aid, 4 prefent 
«Help, , 
ot <4 Powerful Deity and an unpurchas’d 


Health, 
bed. And 
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And ‘fo much may fuffice con-' 

cerning the Nature‘and Properties'| 
of thé V-Vells of Modena: and if P 
have faid fomething ‘like -proba-' 
ble, ’tis well; but if not, then 
both for the Dignity and the Dif- 


ficulty of the matter, Volutatum eft’ 
dolinim in Cranio. ° Pact a 


